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For the Sunday-School Times. 
“ RISEN :” 


THE STORY OF AN EASTER 
MORNING, 


—— 


BY ELIOT MCCORMICK, 


ORA SHANDON was just within 

the shadow of St. Asyncritus’, when 
she heard Royal Davenant calling rather 
imperatively from a little distance be- 
hind, 

“Miss Nora, wait a minute!” 

Now, it was Easter morning; there 
were special services in the Sunday- 
school, the bell was tolling on its last 
five minutes, Miss Pierrepont was un- 
doubtedly watching the door, and Roy’s 
tone was just a little more peremptory 
than most girls would have liked. And 
yet Nora waited ; not stopping just still, 
but walking along in a dilatory, semi- 
unconscious manner, until looking up, 
almost confusedly, she found him by her 
side. 

They lived next door to each other, 
these two young people; and up to the 
time that he was sixteen years old, and 
she thirteen, had been constant and de- 
veted playmates. Then he went off to 
college, missed seeing her on several suc- 
cessive vacations, came back a graduate 
of twenty, and found her a young lady 
of seventeen, who was very pretty, 
rather shy, and called him Mr. Dave- 
nant. 

In those early days she always did as 





but which in that interval she had learned 
to disguise, perhaps even to herself. So, 
when he returned, her manner toward 
him was a sort of compound of frankness 
and hesitancy, which he, with all his ex- 
perience, couldn’t exactly understand. 


I don’t say that this deference on her 
part, silent and hesitating as it now was, 
or the more conspicuous devotion paid 
him by other young ladies, was good for 
the boy. If he hadn’t been naturally of 
a frank and amiable nature he would 
have been utterly spoiled by all the adu- 
lation people heaped upon him; as it 
was, he was just a little arbitrary and 
self-conceited, and to his father’s great 
distress, more taken up with the delu- 
sions of the world than with its sober 
realities. 

If Royal Davenant had put the same 
zeal into religion and business that he 
was spending on dancing and amateur 
theatricals that winter, he would have 
been laying the basis of a splendid suc- 
cess. But, as it was, he avoided religious 
topics and held back from the butter 
business in which his father had made 
a fortune. It looked, indeed, as though 
he would never turn out anything more 
than a brilliant social butterfly. 

On the Easter morning of our story, as 
he came up to Nora, his face was all 
aglow with the chase, and hers, flushed, 
perhaps from the same reason, took on a 
deeper tinge as he spoke. . 

“ Gracious!” he exclaimed, drawing a 
long breath, “how you do race!” 

She laughed a little, her eyes still cast 
down; then, as they entered the vestry 
porch, raised them to his with an ex- 
pression of inquiry. 

He stood for a moment, looking at her 
amusedly. 

“Tm afraid you won’t like it,” he said, 
with deceitful speech. 

“« Please tell me, Mr. Davenant.” 

Then, after a moment of suspense, 

“Tt’s the ‘ Red Rose,’ Miss Nora,” con- 
fidentially. 

“Oh, Mr. Davenant!” and the girl’s 
reproaches were lost in delight. 

“Now, Lent’s over, ’m going to get 
it up again,” he went on; “and if you’ll 
say yes, I’ll have it all fixed before 
church, who'll join, and where we'll 
have it.” 

Her face beamed with pleasure. There 
was nothing in the world the girl liked 
so well as dancing, and under the at- 
spices of the “ Red, red Rose” Sociable, 
all the winter, before Lent, she had fairly 
revelled in the enjoyment. 

. “That’s splendid!” she exclaime 





the stairway with an air of supreme con- 
tent over her childlike reception of his 
plan. 

“ And you'll join?” he asked. 

“ Why, of course I ill ;—and oh, Mr. 
Davenant, you might have it at our 
house,” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Miss 
Nora, that’s one of the things I had in 
mind.” 

“ And you'll fix the evening ?” 

“T’ll fix everything.” 

“Iv’ll be perfectly delightful, Mr. 
Davenant; and how splendid you are to 
get up such things!” 

Roy would rather she hadn’t said that, 
for it was what his father had told him 
many times already, in by no means a 
commendatory way; nevertheless he ap- 
propriated what there was complimentary 
about it. 

“T did have such nice times all the 
fore part of the winter,” she said, con- 
tentedly, one hand on the door knob, the 
other abstractedly dangling her muff on 
the floor, “and Easter comes so early 
this year we can have ev-r so many 
more. Gracious!” as the deep-toned 
clang up in the tower died away, and she 
heard the silvery tinkle from within, 
“ there’s the bell !” 

Mabel Worth and Belle Raleigh coming 
in just then, she opened the door and 
ushered the party into the room, nodding 
happily to Roy as he went off to the 
library, of which he was an important 
functionary, while she with the girls 
sought hér own class over in a far corner. 

Miss Pierrepont, who was already sur- 
rounded by a dozen others, welcomed 
the three fresh young faces with a cheery 
smile and a cordial word to each. There 
were fifteen present, the class numbering 
twenty in all, of whom eight had been with 
Miss Pierrepont ever since they were wee 
bits of things. They were all devotedly 
attached to her, particularly the original 
eight ; but to the teacher’s sore distress, 
six of these were the least serious of the 
whole class. These were the three young 
ladies already named, with Bessie Mon- 
trose, Jemima Crashaw, commonly known 
as Jim, and Kittie Guion, who, on this 
Sunday, happened to be away, and formed 
the elements of the proposed “ Red Rose.” 

As I have said, the opening exercises 
were just begun when the girls came in. 
In due time Miss Pierrepont took up the 
lesson, which in her class was the epistle 
for the day, and Mabel Worth began 
with the first verse, “If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are 
above,” 





here ; but this being impracticable, I can 
merely tell how Miss Pierrepont stopped 
the girls at that point and didn’t get far 
beyond it ; and how at length, after a free 
and social talk, reminding them that in 
their confirmation and in taking the 
Communion, they had professed so to 
have risen, she asked the application. 

And so Mabel read again the latter 
part of the verse: “Seek those things 
which are above.” 

Miss Pierrepont half-closed the Bible, 
resting her arm upon it and her head 
upon her arm; and, looking intently in 
the bright faces that were clustered 
around her, “ Now, I suppose,” she said, 
“ that is really the evidence of our having 
risen, that we make an active effort to- 
ward something better and higher. The 
risen life is one of high aims and ex- 
alted purposes.” 

She looked at Nora as shg spoke the 
words, but the girl’s face wore a far-away 
look and a total obliviousness of all that 
was being said. The Sociable was a 
present thing to Nora, and she could 
almost hear the scraping of the violin 
and feel the swaying of the dance. Her 
face was flushed and her lips half-parted, 
and when at length she heard Miss 
Pierrepont for the third time call her 
name, she started as though she waked 
up from a dream, and hurriedly turned 
her wandering gaze upon the speaker. 

“The question is, dear,” said Miss 
Pierrepont very gently, “whether you 
and I are living such a life?” 

Nora looked almost frightened, and 
blushed with sudden vividness. 

“ And whether,” Miss Pierrepont con- 
tinued, now addressing the class, “ we’ll 
go to the Lord’s table to-day with a con- 
sciousness of seeking our own pleasure 
or God’s glory ?” 

Nora wished to herself with a strange 
pang, that Miss Pierrepont wouldn’t say 
such things. 

“Tt isn’t for God’s glory, girls, to be 
thinking all the time about our enjoy- 
ments, our dress, our pursuits, and our 
plans. If we make these the end of our 
lives, we haven’t ‘risen ;’ and if we are 
conscious of doing so, we can’t honestly 
go to the Communion. I don’t want to 
frighten you away,” and this Miss Pierre- 
pont said with great tenderness, “but I 
do so want you to go honestly and in the 
right spirit. 4 ‘ 4 r 

Nora was very quiet at dismissal, which 
was somewhat earlier than usual; and 
apparently divided between an igclina- 
tion to rush out and to stay behind, a 
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point which was decided for her by Mies 
Pierrepont’s detaining hand. 

“Tf wish I’d staid at home, Miss Pierre- 

nt,” 

“ That isn’t a brave wish, dear.” 

“ But you’ve made me feel dreadfully 
uncomfortable, Miss Pierrepont.” 

“Have I, Nora?” with emphasis on 
the pronoun, 

“T can’t go to the Communion after 
what you said,” exclaimed the girl, pas- 
sionately, and then she turned away and 
Miss Pierrepont saw her lips quiver. 

“T couldn’t tell you anything else, 
dear.” 

“T didn’t want to be told. Tt was all 
right before, and I wouldn’t ever have 
thought’ of its mee wrong.” 

“Tsn’t it you who are wrong Nora?” 
softly. 

But the girl did not heed the question. 

“And if I don’t go to-day,” she went 
on in the same feverish haste, “ I’ll never 
go again. Never, Miss Pierrepont, it’s 
my last chance!” and then her voice 
choked and the tears came, and she 
couldn’t say anything more. 

Miss Pierrepont waited a moment; 
then taking the little hand affectionately 
in hers, asked, 

“Tsn’t there something in the way, 
Nora?” 

The girl was too honest not to say yes, 
though her nead was bent and her voice 
very low, as she made the acknowledg- 
ment 

“T suppose there is.” 

“And can’t you afford to give that 
up?” 

She waited some little time before an- 
swering; then rebelliously and without 
raising her head, 

“Why can’t I have both, Miss Pierre- 
pont?” 

The question was so old, Miss Pierre- 
pont thought, and yet the girl asked it 
with as much earnestness as the rich 

oung man who wanted to save and to 
e saved, centuries before. 

“*Tf any man will come after me,’” 
the teacher quoted, “‘let him deny him- 
self,’” and there she stopped. 

There was another silence, while Nora 
tapped her foot uneasily upon the floor, 
looking over with a troubled gaze to 
where Roy was unfolding the details of 
his scheme to the other girls. 

Miss Pierrepont followed the glance 
and grasped the situation. 

“My dear,” she said, “don’t you think 
you might lead them up?” 

The girl looked almost beseechingly 
into the teacher’s eyes. 

“But I anticipated so much pleasure.” 

“T know it, dear;—but couldn’t you 
give it up for their sakes—and for 
Christ’s?”’ she added, in a lower tone. 

Roy was explaining something then 
with great earnestness, and looking over 
at intervals to where the two were stand- 
ing. The flush on the girl’s cheek 
deepened as she caught his eye and her 
glance fell. Butin a minute, raising her 
eyes again to the teacher’s, she asked, 
with half-timid earnestness, 

“Do you think if I gave it up it would 
help any one else?” 

“Tt might, Nora.” 

“But, Miss Pierrepont,” and another 
shadow came over the pretty face, “must 
I give it all up; never dance again, 
never go to a party, never have any 
fun?” 

The lady gave the hands, which she 
still held, a little pressure. 

“Now, Nora, don’t you think you can 
take care of those things when they come? 
There’s no use in anticipating them. 
And if you'll just settle this one matter, 
I guess the others will settle themselves 
as. they happen along.” 

Then there was another brief interval. 

“Miss Pierrepont,” and this time there 
was perhaps a little less uncertainty in 
the tone, ‘do you think it would really 
be for Christ’s sake?” 

“Do you remember, dear, what we 
sang to-day?” 

The hymn was still displayed upon 
the roll, and as Nora glanced at it, she 
read the two lines, 


‘**What shall I do with Jesus? 
For him the cross I'll take.’” 


“ Not this, Nora,” and Miss Pierrepont 
touched lightly the little gold emblem 
that hung at the girl’s throat; “ but his 
will and his way, even if they happen to 
cross yours. You are bearing it, when 
you deny yourself the least things that 
don’t seem just right; and the very exer- 
cise ofgdenial will lift you up and help 
ya alOng to those things which are 
above.” 











And then she waited for the girl to 
make up her mind, : 

The sun came out warm and bright 
while Nora was standing there, and flash- 
ing through the stai fell aslant 
the troubled face, lighting up its per- 
— with such vividness that Miss 

ierrepont began to fear for her resolu- 
tion. 

But in a moment, reaching up her 
small mouth, she whispered, impetuously, 

‘Kiss me, please!” and then, before 
the teacher could reply or even discover 
whether the wistful look still lingered on 


| her face, turned hurriedly away to where 


the little party was still chattering among 
themselves. 

They had all been too much taken up 
with their own concerns to notice her 
affair, and even now when she came to- 
ward them, took little heed of her con- 
strained manner and sober face. 

“What an age you’ve been!” remarked 
Bessie Montrose, with some petulance, 
while Belle Raleigh and Mabel Worth 
exclaimed, almost simultaneously, 

“Oh, Nora, we’re so glad it’s going to 
be at your house!” 

““Won’t it be nice!” continued Mabel, 
ia an ecstasy of congratulation ; “ Mrs. 
Shandon knows how to make everything 
go off so splendidly !” 

“Tt’ll give the thing a good start,” 
Bessie condescended to observe. 

“And we’ll have no end of a good 
time!” exclaimed Roy, with more en- 
thusiasm than he was wont to show. 

And while they went along, so fast 
indeed, that Nora could not interfere, it 
came to her with a suddenness that took 
away her breath, teat unless she went 
along with them, she would be placed in 
a sore strait. For here they were pro- 
posing to accept the hospitality she had 
offered and discussing it from every point 
of view. And in giving up her own 
pleasure, if she were to do it, she must 
also recall this hospitality and tell her 
friends she could’n’t entertain them. It 
was a dreadfully rude thing to do, she 
thought with a pang of self-reproach. 
But more than that, and more than all, 
she must disagree with Roy for the first 
time in her life, and certainly offend him. 
And then she wondered whether, after 
all, Roy’s judgment weren’t best, and if 
she hadn’t been over scrupulous; until 
with a sudden start she found herself 
thinking once more of the music and the 
dancing, and heard Roy, out of a mist as 
it were, saying, in a low voice: 

“You'll let me have the first waltz, 
Miss Nora!” and then with a thrill of 
pain, she felt that she must speak. 

The brave young heart beat quickly 
with the decision, and the hot blood 
rushed up in her cheeks until they were 
all aflame. 

“But, Mr. Davenant,” she began. 
There was just the least bit of protest in 
her tone, and he was quick to perceive it. 

‘* Please excuse me,” she went on, her 
large eyes looking appealingly into his 
and some of the accustomed deference in 
her speech; “ but I think I won’t join the 
Sociable’—then hurrying, before he could 
put his quick frown into words, or the 
girls express their amazement—“ I don’t 
want to be mean or inhospitable, or to 
seem fickle, but—” and then her voice 
faltering, the others broke in with their 

r questioning : ? 

“Why, Nora!” and Mabel Worth’s 
sunny face was clouded with vexation ; 
“it was going to be at your house.” 

“Do hush,” said Bessie Montrose, half 
aside. “If she don’t want us we wont go,” 

“You know I want you,” began Nora. 

“Well, then?” asked Belle, 

“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed the young 
man with cold indifference; ‘“ Miss 
Shandon has a right to change her mind.” 

She raised her eyes appealingly to his, 
but found them turned away. 

“T sup I have,” she said, with just 
a little touch of resentment. 

Roy bowed carelessly and moved a 
little apart. 

“Then we a’n’t to come,” asked Bessie, 
putting the disagreeable fact in a dis- 
agreeable way. 

“Why, Bessie!” expostulated Mabel, 
in another aside. 

“Tsn’t that what she means,” asked 
Bessie, with seeming frankness. 

“ Perhaps I wasn’t clear enough,” Nora 
put in, trying her best not to lose her 
temper; ‘“‘I told Mr, Davenant this 
morning I’d join the Sociable, and have 
it at our house. Now I’ve decided that 
I can’t join the Sociable, and if you'll 
please excuse me, I can’t have it at our 
house.” 

Jim Crashaw had come up while Nora 





was speaking, and just got the drift of 
the last sentence. 

* You silly children !” she exclaimed, 
before Bessie could get in a tart answer, 


“you look like so many vinegar cruets. | 


What in the world is the matter?” 

“Nora won’t have the Sociable,” petu- 
lantly from Mabel. 

“ Nora’s world is hollow,” from Bessie. 

“ Miss Shandon exercises her preroga- 
tive,” and Roy, bracing himself against 
the back of a chair, spoke with utter 
unconcern, 

Nora turned away, so that he shouldn’t 
see how his coldness hurt her. But he 


saw it nevertheless, and catching Jim’s . 


threatening look, kicked over the chair 
to relieve his uneasiness. 

“Well, Nora,” and Jim’s cheery voice 
gave her just the support she needed, 
“‘ what’s your version of this remarkable 
affair ?” 

Nora gave her a grateful glance, then 
turned to Roy Davenant, and looking 
him straight in the face, compelled his 
respectful attention. The position of the 
two seemed to have changed, and for the 
time she was taking the lead. 

“Ta’n’t going to join the Sociable,” 
she said, quietly, “ becauseit doesn’t seem 
right forme. It may be for you—please 
don’t think that I’m setting myself up 
as a judge of other people. Bat I know 
it’s wrong for me,” very resolutely. 

“Why, Mr. Davenant,” and her eyes 
now flashed with excitement and her 
voice rang without a particle of fear or 
hesitation, “I didn’t think of another 
thing all the morning. I thought of 
what I’d wear and who’d come, and how 
we'd fix things and whom I’d dance 
with. I’d just got to the third waltz 
when Miss Pierrepont spoke tome. I 
was so full of it all, I didn’t even hear 
her at first, and when I did I was dread- 
fully ashamed to think how it had driven 
everything else out of my head. , 

“Well,” and the brown eyes looked 
wistfully away, as though catching a last 

limpse of the departing pleasure, “I 
had to give it up.” 

“She couldn’t have cared much,” com- 
mented Bessie, not so low but that Nora 
overheard it. 

“ But I didcare! I wanted to go dread- 
fully and I couldn’t bear to give it up. 
Why, Bessie Montrose,” emphatically, 
“ wouldn’t you care if some one told you 
you must give up your solitaires, or your 
new black silk ?” 

Here was Bessie’s weak point and she 
colored violently, while Nora went on 
with perfect frankness and good humor: 

“You may not care for the Sociable, 
but I know you’re fond of the other 
things.” 

“ No one told you to give it up,” has- 
tily replied Bessie, evading the issue. 

“T guess I told myself. I couldn’t 
help seeing it was wrong, and [ tried 
hard enough not to see it,” she frankly 
owned. “ But Miss Pierrepont made it 
too plain for me, Mr. Davenant,” looking 
from Bessie to Roy, with an air of reso- 
lution that made him feel like a small 
boy, and altogether ill at ease with this 
candid young person. 

Mabel Worth’s little mouth, however, 
curled skeptically. 

““ Where’s the harm?” she asked. 

“Perhaps there isn’t any, May—for 
you,” turning winningly to her friend; 
* but I had to choose between the Soci- 
able to-morrow night and the Commu- 
nion this eT 

Mabel laughed, but was evidently 
touched. 

“You precious little Presbyterian!” 
she said. 

“But, May,” and while Nora spoke to 
Mabel she looked at Roy, “aren’t there 
better things than dancing and flirting ?”’ 

I don’t believe shé meant either of 
them to answer, but after a moment the 
young man gravely replied, with some of 
the deference to her views which she had 
hitherto shown to his. 

“ T suppose there are, Miss Nora.” 

And then by common consent they 
moved toward the door, Jim and Nora 
leading the way, Roy and Mabel follow- 
ing, Belle Raleigh and Bessie Montrose 
coming at a little distance. 

“T wonder,” said Belle to her com- 
panion, very thoughtfully, “if Roy Da- 
venant is going to turn pious all of a 
sudden.” 

At the same time, Nora was wonder- 
ing, with respect to that same young 
man, and with no little disquiet on the 
subject, whether or not he was very 
2 ey: * * * % * 
That same evening Mr. Dayenant sat 








ew. 


in his library, reading, when his son came 
in and walked up to the mantel, resting 
one arm on the shelf and looking down 
intently into the fire. 

The gentleman noticed very quick! 
that there was something on Roy’s mind, 
and putting down the k waited for 
him to speak. After awhile the young 
man broke the silence. 

“‘T heard something this morning, sir, 
that made me think.” 

Mr. Davenant looked gratified at so 
unusual a circumstance, but said nothing. 

“Tt was a sermon, sir; and Miss Nora 
Shandon preached it.” 

Mr. Davenant smiled, and Roy kept 
on looking in the fire. 

“She wouldn’t join the ‘Red Rose,’ sir.” 

“She’s rather-a sensible girl,” said Mr. 
Davenant, critically. 

Roy colored a little and answered with 
some more warmth. 

“*T think she is, sir.” 

The father nodded affirmatively ; then 
asked, “‘ Well, who does join the Red 
Rose ?” 

Roy looked as though the question 
hadn’t occurred to him. 

“Why, I don’t know, sir; I didn’t 
think anything more of it.” 

“That isn’t like your ordinary zeal, 
Roy, to be put out by one girl.” 

“ But I haven’t thought of the Socia- 
ble since; I’ve been thinking of Nora—” 

—then seeing his father smile signifi- 
cantly, he blushed and corrected himself 
in great haste— 

— of what Nora said. She asked me if 
there weren’t better things than dancing 
and flirting.” 

He waited a minute, then withdrawing 
his gaze from the fire and looking frank- 
ly into his father’s face. 

“T think there are, sir,” he said. 

The gentleman’s countenance ex- 
pressed as much surprise as gratification, 
and he answered this time with all the 
readiness and warmth that Roy could 
wish. 

“ Miss Nora must bea girl of rare good 
sense ;—very rare in these days,” he 
added, reflectively. 

Roy looked pleased, but didn’t stop to 
consider the question. Perhaps he re- 
garded it as self-evident. 

“Well, sir,” he continued, plunging 
into a new and to the father a still more 
startling proposition, “if you can give 
me a place in the store, I should be will- 
“— try it.” 

r. Davenant looked as though he 
hadn’t heard aright. 

“The store!” he repeated, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes, sir; your store.” 

“ But, Roy, it’s dreadfully greasy.” 

.‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ And low.” 

“Yes, sir, I said so once.” 

“ And the hours are long.” 

Roy nodded and Mr. Davenant gazed 
at him in apparent bewilderment. 

“You'll have to cultivate business 
habits like any of the clerks.” 

“Pve thought of that, sir.” 

Mr. Davenant deliberated for an in- 
stant, pinched himself to see if he were 
awake, looked at the young man to see 
if he were, then breathed a sigh of relief 
and held out his hand, which Roy took 
and pressed warmly by way of ratifica- 
tion. 

“Roy,” said the father after a moment. 

“Well, sir?” 

“Just thank Miss Shandon for me, 
will you?” 

Now, I don’t know whether Roy pro- 
posed to carry out his instructions just 
then, or with what purpose indeed he 
moved away from the mantel. But just 
as he got to the door, he was arrested by 
Mr. Davenant’s voice. 

“T didn’t mean right away, Roy.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” and Roy with cheer- 
ful acquiescence went out of the room, 
and closed the door after him. 

To be sure Mr. Davenant didn’t know 
to just what the “certainly” applied ; 
but being a good and discreet parent, he 
merely smiled and re-opened his book. 
In a moment though the young man was 
back again, standing in the doorway, 
looking over toward the father with the 
air of unfinished business. 

“ T wish,” he said, rather abstractedly, 
“that it would be Easter next Sunday.” 

Mr. Davenant gave an inquiring 
glance. i 

“I couldn’t make up my mind to begin 
this morning,” he went on, “ but I would 
now if it were morning over again.” 

Mr. Davenant put down the volume, 
got up from the chair and stood in Roy’s 
former place. 
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“My dear boy,” he said, “I think yow 
have begun. But you needn’t wait for 
the morning, or for Easter either, to be- 
gin. You don’t wait for this one day in 
all the year to bring you memories of 
Christ’s coming; and you needn’t put off 
all thoughts of ‘ rising’ yourself until this 
day shall come around. Whenever you 
begin,” and saying this he walked over 
to Roy, and they went out of the room 
together, “ whether it be this evening or 
next week, that hour will be the Easter 
morning of your life.” 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


“ FEARLESSNESS:” HOW SHALL 
WE GET IT?’ 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





HAVE been reading with great de- 

light the excellent article on “ Fear- 
lessness,” in your columns of this week, 
dear Sunday-School Times. It has pos- 
sessed an added interest for me, because 
I know so well its writer, whose graceful 
pen is inspired by a wise and fearless 
womanly heart. Thinking of her theme, 
and of herself, and of the hundreds to 
whom her words have gone in our ban- 
ner Sunday-school paper, as I have been 
sitting alone in the twilight, I have been 
moved to say a word or two. 

How are we to obtain and maintain 
the calm cheerful courage, the equipoise, 
which is the guerdon of the fearless 
heart? For when we are not standing 
on the shore watching Niagara, but sit- 
ting in what feels like a mere shell of a 
boat, are out in the very whirl and mad 
riot and rush of the rapids, moving, for 
all we can see, to swift and sure destruc- 
tion, how are we to help being faint- 
hearted and weak? Eyes grow dim, 
cheeks grow pallid, hands tremble, knees 
knock together, and we are not strong 
as Great-heart, but timid as Mr. Despon- 
dency. Through such hours of turmoil 
most of us have passed now and then, 
perhaps wearing faces that were out- 
wardly serene, the while dismay and 
terror have been threatening to submerge 
our souls. Where shall we go for the rest 
and help we need? One way is to take fast 
hold of the promises. They shine out 
on our darkness like stars of hope. “‘ God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” “He shall not 
be afraid of evil tidings. His heart is 
fixed, trusting in God.” And other ring- 
ing watchwords that have sounded 
through the ages come to us like 
grand inspirations. It is a great thing 
to be familiar with the Word, in times of 
need, and they may well be thankful 
who have stored their memories with its 
precious life thoughts. In the Apocry- 
pha, which is comparatively little read, 
but which, while it has not the value of 
the recognized inspired writings, is still 
worthy of study and of consideration, 
there occur passages which are very com- 
forting, as, for instance: “ Look at the 
generations of old, and see; did ever any 
trust in the Lord, and was confounded ? 
or did any abide in his fear, and was 
forsaken? or whom did he ever despise, 
that called upon him?” 

Concerning these verses, there is an 
interesting fact mentioned in the life of 
John Bunyan. Ina period of great spi- 
ritual gloom, they flashed into his mind, 
and he thought they must surely be in 
the Bible. He hunted it through to find 
them, but he says, “ This I continued for 
over a year, but could not find the place.” 
At last he discovered it in Ecclesiasticus, 
and felt somewhat troubled that it was 
not a real Bible message, but after 
awhile he composed himself, and quaintly 
said, “I considered that though it was 
not in those texts that we call holy and 
canonical, yet forasmuch as this sentence 
was the sum and substance of many of 
the promises, it was my duty to take the 











comfort of it, and I b'ess God for that 
word, for it was of good to me ; that word 
doth oft times shine before my face.” 

In summer time at the close of a long 
hot day, that has taken breath and 
strength almost away, we are instantly 
revived and refreshed at the springing 
up of a cool breeze from the sea. It stirs 
the languid pulses to fuller beating, it 
lifts us to newer vigor, we are capable of 
more than we were an hour ago. So 
sometimes when the soul has sunk down 
in a mood of exhaustion, feeling that its 
power of endurance is over, an apparent 
chance braces it, and gives it serenity 
again. I say an apparent chance, for I 
believe these seeming happy accidents 
of our every-day lives are divinely or- 
dered by our loving Lord. It was not 
for nothing that you took up the paper 
in your friend’s parlor the other day, 
listlessly and little caring what you read, 
and there in one corner came across the 
tiny poem, heralded by no famous name, 
that gave you such timely cheer and 
comfort. Oh these little newspaper 
waifs of song! They flow forth from the 
heart of some one who has been gifted 
with God’s sweet gift of utterance, and 
to the sick chamber, to the heavy-laden, 
to the cross-bearing and to the hopeless 
they come as angels from heaven. The 
critics look on them from a lofty height 
and smile indulgently, but hundreds of 
working folks are made better and hap- 
pier by their unpretending worth. As 
the clover among flowers are the simple 
songs of home and of faith in the poet- 
garden. 

Prayer helps to fearlessness. When 
there is no other way, then, tried and 
tempted one, enter into thy closet and 
shut the door. Though the path on 
every side is hedged in, the heaven 
side is unbarred and free. Out of the 
depths, who has not cried to the Lord, 
and swiftly felt the strong hand that can 
reach down to the profoundest abyss, 
taking hold and infusing courage not of 
earth? I wish prayer could be less de- 
pendent upon moods and tenses, and 
more and more valued as the key that 
opens heaven’s gate. Golden key, why 
do we ever let rust gather upon it, so 
that it creaks in the wards of the lock? 





“WE NEVER DISAPPOINT.” 





66 E never disappoint.” So reads 


a placard in the window of a 
Chestnut Street upholsterer. “‘ We never 
disappoint.” Well, Messrs. Upholster- 
ers, that is good, if true—and we trust 
it is true. How is it with our workers 
in the Sabbath-school? Can they all 
say, and say truly, “ We never disap- 
point?” 

Our superintendent is needed every 
Sabbath in the school-room ten or fifteen 
minutes before the opening hour, with 
clear head, kindly smile and warm heart, 
to see that all starts smoothly. Can he 
say, “I never disappoint?” 

The secretary is presumed to have his 
record of officers, teachers and scholars 
so well kept that he can at any time 
answer the inquiries of pastor or super- 
intendent or librarian, with regard to 
the members of the school. Can he say, 
“T never disappoint ?” 

The librarian and his assistants are ex- 
pected to be at their post a little before 
the appointed time, ready to discharge 
their duties, and to discharge those duties 
promptly, quietly and courteously. Can 
they say, “ We never disappoint ?” 

Every teacher should be in his seat five 
minutes before the opening hour; ten or 
fifteen minutes is much better, particu- 
larly if the pupils a®e young. He is pre- 
sumed to be fully prepared on the lesson 


| of the day, and to have his class in per- 





fect silence when the bell taps for the 
school to come to order. Can he say, “I 
never disappoint?” 

Christian parents are expected to see 
that their children are ready in time, 
with lesson prepared, and paper and 
books in good condition. Do they 
“never disappoint?” 

Happy the Sabbath-school where offi- 
cers and teachers, parents and children, 
with one accord, can say, ‘ We never 
disappoint.”— The Presbyterian at Work. 
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EMPTY SPACES. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





Something vanished from our presence, 
Some sweet treasure we had known, 
Changed in being, and in essence, 
To another world has flown, 
And the heart its sorrow traces 
All along life’s empty spaces. 


Was it but a flower that perished 
In its beauty from our sight; 
Was it but a hope we cherished 
That too early took i's flight; 
While it lasted ‘twas a blessing 
We were richer for possessing. 


Life and death are so united, 
But one likeness we discern, 
And the lamps that one has lighted, 
At death’s bidding cease to burn, 
Till throughout these earthly spaces 
Life and death seem changing places. 


Nothing do we hold securely ; 
All the treasures in our trust 
From our hands are slipping surely, 
Surely to their native dust: 
Empty handed, empty-hearted, 
With what blessings have we parted ! 


Hearts so desolate and lonely, 
Homes, of home-delights bereft, 
Count it all of gain, if only 
Christ, the Comforter, is left! 
He the marks of death effaces, 
Filling all life’s empty spaces. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
PROMISES WAIT ON PATIENCE. 


BY REV. E. P. 


ae Howe’s Cave a few years 
since, the object that most of all im- 
pressed itself om my memory was a vast 
stalagmite, thirty feet high, and about 
thirty wide by forty long. Listening in- 
tently, we could hear the mason at work 
who was busy in building this giant 
block. It was adrop of water that fell 
from the high limestone roof at intervals 
of about one minute. Drop by drop, 
steadily, slowly, surely the work was 
done. But each drop not only deposited 
its quota; it also washed away a small 
portion of the lime-rock. The actual 
deposit from each must have been in- 
finitesimal. It could scarcely have been 
so expressed as to be conceivable. The 
tiny taps of this mason work, it was esti- 
mated, must have continued for centuries 
longer than men had existed on the 
globe. In the deep cavern, some miles 
from the sunshine and outer world, we 
stood still with our torches and listened. 
It was a good place to meditate, for the 
silence was absolute, except for that de- 
liberate and positive drop, drop. The 
relation between the giant result and the 
puny cause was in such marked contrast, 
that we all felt thé lesson of patient doing 
and faithful looking for large results, I 
walked around the monstrous product of 
patience, and it seemed the grandest 
lesson I had ever seen of the certainty of 
duty ending in reward; of small efforts 
done in quiet and retirement bringing 
forth abounding joy; of the surety that 
the appreciative eye will come to the 
lonely one whose work is done in dark- 
ness and with tears, “Fifty thousand 
years,” said a distinguished geologist, 
“at least that, have been needed to bring 
this block to its present size.” “ No one 
who works faithfully will forever work 
unnoticed and unloved,” said one of our 
torch- bearers.” “Yes,” answered another, 


POWELL. 








“and I think all character is built in 
this way, by patience in the darkness of 
meditation,” ' 

I wanted to say this to those sad-eyed 
teachers that I know, and the many I do 
not know. You have not the tact nor the 
fascination of many. You have not the 
eloquence nor the beauty nor the wealth. 
You feel that you work at great disad- 
vantage, and so you do. You get little 
love, few smiles, not many caresses. You 
are lonely, and yet yearning. Others get 
pay disproportioned to their worth. As 
one said to me, “They work up in the 
sunny chambers, and I work in the cel- 
lars.” So this stalagmite was wrought 
in the dark, and now the children of 
light are honored by scribbling their 
names on the pure, translucent carbonate. 
Patient work is sure to tell and to bring 
its reward. Roots first, and by and by 
the flowers. 


“ Who can so forecast the years, 
And find in loss a gain to match’ 
Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears?” 











ORTHOGRAPHICAL TOURNA- 
MENTS. 

66 -A-L val, e, vale, t-u tu, valetu, 
d-i di, valetudi, n-a na, valetudi- 
na, r-i ri, valetudinari, a-n an—VALE- 
TUDINARIAN!” Does the reader remem- 
ber how, all the rest of the columnar 
puzzles—the Giant’s Causeway—of the 
Spelling-book achieved, his small mouth 
triumphantly wreathed with this septa- 
syllabic monster? Does he remember 
the well-thumbed, dog’s-eared, and some- 
what soiled little manual, its dryness, 
alas! sometimes moistened by his tears, 
with the wooden frontispiece in which 
Minerva, in the cap of a French cuiras- 
sier, was represented leading a nice little 
boy over the rocks and up to the temple 
which had “ Fame” on one signboard, 
and “ Knowledge” on the other? Very 
proud now, in certain parts of the land, 
are those who minded their Dr. Webster 
in the days of their youth. There is an 
epidemic of Spelling Matches, in which 
the old and young of either sex are en- 
gaging with equal vigor. Having early 
cast their bread upon the waters, are 
they not gathering it after many days 
in the shape of prizes—Bibles, Webster’s 
Unabridged, and other mementoes of the 
scholastic fray? Our exchanges are full 
of the details of these vociferous engage- 
ments, with the names of the victorious 
and obituary notices of the defeated. 
There hasn’t been such an excitement 
upon the subject since years ago Isaac 
Pitman invented Phonography, which 
promised to work a revolution in gene- 
ral, and has only given us an excellent 
system of short-hand. The spelling ma- 
nia which has raged through the late 
winter began in Ohio. It thence ex- 
tended to Illinois, Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania, while symptoms of it are still ob- 
servable in the rural regions of New 
York. In some places the excitement 
has led to fatal results, as at Burlington, 
Iowa, where a slight personal misunder- 
standing occurred among the contestants, 
ending in the death of a young man 
“only nineteen years old.” Various 
rules are adopted for the regulation of 
the combat; “sides” are usuaily chosen ; 
and in one instance we notice a myste- 
rious provision that “ no geographical or 
proper names shall be given out until 
after nine o’clock.” In some neighbor- 
hoods the base-ball players seem hurt by 
the shade into which their favorite game 
has been cast, and in others “the Cru- 
saders” complain that they have been 
quite superseded in the popular mind. 
At Bellaire (W. V.), the meeting was of 
so important a character that it was 
called to order by a judge, and it was 
upon this occasion that a Doctor of Me- 
dicine came to grief by omitting one 
“>”? in “aggrieve,” while “ Miss Belle 
Gorby” (unhappy maiden!) put an un- 
necessary “1” into “ ventilate,” and re- 
tired in tears from the field. At Spring- 
field, O., the public interest on the 21st 
ult. was so great that the Opera House 
was engaged for the match, which was 
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conducted upon the most catholic prin- 
ciples. Webster and Worcester being 
regarded as of equal authority. Three 
hundred and fifty-three words were given 
out on this momentous occasion, and 
such knotty specimens as “ gneiss,” 
“souchong,” “ psychology” and “ pa- 
tronymic’ laid many a brave speller low, 
until only one champion kept the field, 
and she a woman, with none to dispute 
her title to the great Prize Dictionary. 
Then with fearful irony each member 
of the losing side was presented with a 
Primer, and it was voted to send half the 
net proceeds to the Kansas sufferers, 

Lest any reader should underestimate 
the importance, in spite of the murder 
above recorded, of these syllabic shin- 
dies, we may mention that at Richmond, 
Ind., on the 17th ult., the prize to the 
victorious speller was actually forty acres 
of land in Missouri. At Crawfordsville, 
Ind. February 16, there was a mono- 
machy or duello between Prof. Critz and 
Miss Mires, a school teacher. Long Mi- 
nerva held the equal balance suspended ! 
Words of five, six, seven, eight syllables 
flowed (so to speak) like water. Silent 
letters were struggled with on either 
side, and overcome by both man and 
maid. Sympathy was with the heroine, 
and great om. re was expressed when 
she succum to so simple a word as 
“ fusileer,” and went down amidst the 
wails of the audience. In Humboldt 
County, Iowa, the Queen of the Spelling, 
Arena is Miss Ella Cadette, that ingenu- 
ous maiden having spelled “down” the 
entire population. At Pittsburgh, Penn., 
on the 5th inst., the sacred walls of the 
Third Presbyterian Church witnessed the 
wordy battle, the Rev. Dr. Noble, the 
pastor, smiling blandly on the useful 
games. Here a ya ignobly dis- 
tinguished himself by spelling “salad” 
sal-a-e-d, while loud laughter shook the 
vaulted roof, and an Irish gentleman 
who spelled “ beast” “baste” added to 
the intensity of the excitement. An old 
lady failed lamentably with ‘“‘ rheuma- 
tism,” and a highly respectable and 
sober gentleman made a dreadful mess 
of ‘‘ debauchee”—as why shouldn’t he? 

In our own State, weare ere tosay, or- 
thography is not neglected. At Teachers’ 
Institutes in eighteen counties, battles 
have taken place. Schenectady County 
carries off the palm, her school masters 
and ma’ams spelling sixty per cent. of 
the words given out correctly, while poor 
Erie lags at the rear with only thirty- 
seven per cent. A good many of us, per- 
haps, may thank our stars that we are 
not exposed to these ordeals, Charles 
Lamb once said that he had found out 
why a friend wrote to him in such a 
blind hand—it was to conceal his bad 
spelling! We believe that everybody 
makes mistakes in orthography, and that 
pec great writers are frequently under 
obligation to the patna a re There 
is a good deal of idiosyncrasy about it. 
When everybody, including the great 
and good George Washington, spelled 
badly, it wasn’t of so much consequence. 
But now that the age has taken the 
matter up, now that a spelling reform 
has been set afoot, now that the accom- 
plishment is to be made a sort of semi- 
cardinal virtue, let no man write ten 
lines without one or the other of the two 
W’s at his elbow, if he would escape the 
sharp correction and humiliating snub! 
—The New York Tribune. 





LONG WORDS. 


{For the consideration of Spelling-Knights.] 








S61) OB,” said Tom, “which is the 
most dangerous word to pronounce 
in the English language ?” 

“ Don’t know,” said Rob, “unless it’s 
a swearing word.” 

“ Pooh !” said Tom, “ it’s stwmbed, be- 
cause you are sure you are to get a tum- 
ble between the first and the last letter.” 

“ Ha! ha!” said Rob. “ Now I’ve one 
for you. I found it one day in the paper. 
Which is the longest word in the English 
language ?” 

“ Valetudinarianism,” 
promptly. 

“No, sir; it’s smiles, because there’s a 
whole mile between the first and last 
letter.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried Tom, “ that’s noth- 
ing. I know a word that has over three 
miles between its beginning and ending.” 


said Tom, 





“ What's that ?” asked Rob, faintly. 


“Beleaguered,” said Tom.—From “Jack-. 


in-the- Pulpit,” St. Nicholas for April. 





THE LESSON. 


BY MARY B, DODGE, 





{A beautiful answer was given by a little Scotch 
girl. When her class at school was examined, 
she replied to the question, “What is patience?” 
“Wait @ wee, an’ dinna weary.” } 

A village school-room—this the scene— 
Aglow with a slant sun cheery ; 

The Dominie there, of youthful mien, 

With the sword of his spirit sharp and keen, 

And a class of girls in a serried row, 

Some taller, and some of stature low; 

And some, like the morning sun, afire 

To reach the summit of brave desire; 
And, as aye, some unco’ dreary! 


“T canna an’ winna teach, an’ ye 
Sae stupid the while I query: 
Nae vision for ocht but vanity!” 
With thundering rap the Dominie 
Out-blurted, chafed by a listless girl 
Whose only care seemed to smooth and twirl 
Her apron streamers: ‘ Will onie lass 
Mak’ answer in a’ this glaikit class?” 
The Dominie sighed aweary,. 


“Oh, ay,” said a little one, “I can tell.” 

“ Weel, out wi’t, then, my dearie’”’— 
And the frown from the master’s forehead fell, 
For the sweetest girl in the school was Nell— 
“T want ye to show me the meaning plain 
O’ patience, sin’ ow’r an’ ow’r again 
I've put it this day!” Then the little maid, 
With a roguish twinkle, soberly said : 

“ Wait a wee, an’ dinna weary.” 

—Appletons’ Journal. 





BOTH SIDES. 


BY ©, 8, ROBINSON, D. D. 

HE one point which the skepticism, 

fashionable at the p:esent day, de- 
sires especially to press upon the minds 
of those Whom it covets to convert, is 
this: that a man’s religious faith is a 
mere inheritance from his parents, or 
the necessary product of his unchosen 
education. 

If he were in Turkey, so it says to 
him, he would be a Mohammedan. If 
he had been brought up in India, he 
would bea Buddhist. If he had been 
born in Persia, he would have been 
taught to worship the sun. And then 
he would feel just as happy, be just as 
satisfied, and become just as conceitedly 
bigoted as he is now, only in another 
faith. He would consider himself and 
his sect the only true believers on the 
earth. The teachings of his infancy are 
what control all religious views. 

As a very proper inference from this 
statement, it is pressed as a duty for each 
soul to meet, in the solemn hour when it 
is wrestling for rest in conscientious con- 
victions, that it shall investigate for it- 
self. Parents may have been very good 
people, but not necessarily intelligent ; 
teachers in the old pulpit may be quite 
orthodox and respectable, and all the 
time be in the darkness of prejudice. 
Search the foundations for one’s self, 
reject tradition, and accept truth. 

Now if all this were perfectly honest, 
there would be no harm init. Christi- 
anity wants nothing so much as a good 
fair look at it all around. The more 
searching and sifting it has, the more 
safety it discloses. But pep ng be 
to be found undoubtedly in the Bible 
To aveetletie Christianity is to study 
the Old and New Testaments. This an- 
cient volume is surrounded with concen- 
tric circles of evidences. It presents an 
array of internal and external proofs of 
authorship and authority. 

But who has ever heard of a modern 
skeptic who would entertain a patient 
proposal to read all the Bible, even with 
the simplest of comments? To investi- 
gate Christianity really means—hear us 
when we attack it. Men will clamor, 
“Do not be close and bigoted ; hear both 
sides ; read and teflect.” And when the 
treatises they offer are examined, they 
prove to be mere puzzles of shrewd argu- 
ment concerning difficulties and disagree- 
ments in the Scriptures. So it happens 
that many a child of Christian parents, 
reaching the restless age of inquiry, 
many a son of piety and prayer, many a 
daughter of rare nurture and admoni- 








tion, is betrayed into reading an infidel 
book, who never read the entire Bible 
through. They think they are investi- 
gating the word of God by perusing 
plausible and impious criticisms upon it. 

What is deceitfully called “ both sides,” 
is nO more nor Jess than one “ side,” and 
vile attacks on one side, The skeptic 
has no side. He proffers none. 
ploys his energies in insidiously at- 
tempting to undermine the religious con- 
victions which a man has, and then fur- 
nishes nothing in their place. 

The fair reply in all such cases of chal- 
lenge, therefore, would seem to be this: 
Hear both sides? Certainly; now we 
will hear yours: tell me some way to rid 
myself of guilt, to quiet my conscience, 
to ro me communion with my Maker, 
- to bring me to heaven: tell me your 
side. 

The patience of true Christians is 
equalled in these matters only by their 
unsuspicious delusion. They imagine 
they are exercising a large charity when 
they will hear both sides. But suppose 
the same thing is proposed as to other 
matters. Here is a shrewd real-estate 
manager, who comes to me to raise doubts 
concerning the will of my father by which 
I hold my house, or the deed by which 
my father received the property. I tell 
him that this is none of his business. 
But he taunts me with being unwilling 
to hear both sides about the document. 
Here is a gossip who comes to my wife 
to suggest suspicions concerning her mar- 
riage certificate. He grows indignant 
because she will not hear both sides. 
How long are we bound to be decent to 
such impertinence ? 

Here is a man who frankly admits he 
has no faith in the Bible, no interest in 
breaking my confidence, only he wants 
me to hear him say all he can against it. 
I reply, “This dear old book comforted 
and sustained my father and mother; it 
solaces and refreshes me; it gives me an 
outlook beyond the grave. What have 
you to put in its place?” When he an- 
swers that he has nothing, and never 
said he had, and then cooly proposes to 
g° all over the objections again—how 

ong am I bound to be polite to him? 
How many minutes must I endure the 
impertinent questioner who wants to un- 
dermine my confidence in my father’s 
will, my wife’s honor, or my Christian 
faith? It seems to me I have rather too 
much at stake to waste forbearance on 
such fruitless dispute. 

- Meantime it will be a healthy exercise 
just to force alternatives for a while. 

cannot forget the confusion into which I 
saw a conceited young fellow thrown 
once, when he turned to an aged minis- 
ter, and, as if challenging discussion, 
said, “I am told you believe in the in- 
spiration of the whole Bible.” The good 
man answered quietly, “Oh, yes, my 
young friend ; what do you believe in?” 
A little laugh covered the defeat, but he 
continued: “But you certainly know 
what the great scholars say about it.” 
When again the calm answer met him, 
“Somewhat; but what did they say to 
you about your soul?” now the inquirer 
grew restive. ‘They say you are lead- 
ing men along with a farthing taper in 
your lantern.” To this the aged preacher 
only said, “Do they say men would see 
any better if we would let them put the 
taper out?”— The American Messenger. 
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66 4 UNTIB, you make the lesson like 
a picture, and [ love to hear you 
talk of it.” 

We hear the remark: “It is so hard 
to interest the little ones concerning the 
lesson.” How can you, dear teacher, 
expect the children to be interested 
enough to answer the questions you pro- 
pose, without first bringing the lesson 
down ta their comprehension? 

The perceptive faculties of children 
are more easily drawn out than many 
imagine; only draw the picture accord- 
ing to the capabilities of the child, rela- 
ting the lesson in the form of an inter- 
esting story, using objects and scenes of 
modern times to represent those of an- 
cient. The blackboard is a help, but 
the story impresses the mind so as to 
draw out the answers. ° 

Give the children first the story, then 
you will bave no trouble as to their an- 


He em- | 





swering your questions; and you will be 
surprised at the questions they will ask 
you, O. M.L. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
“JUST RIGHT, OR A LITTLE 
WRONG.” 





BY REV. PETER STRYKER, D.D. 





OU wish to connect two points in 
demonstrating a geometrical pro- 
blem, and so you draw a straight line 
directly from one tothe other. But sup- 
pose you draw another line just as 
straight, but with a very little deviation 
in its course from the former. The dif- 
ference at first is scarcely perceptible, but 
as the line progresses it is farther and 
farther from the other, and in the end an 
entirely different point is reached. 

This will illustrate the difference be- 
tween “‘just right and a little wrong.” 
How important to impress this truth on 
the minds of the young! Children often 
fail to learn this lesson, and this will ac- 
count for so many crooked paths, disap- 
pointed hopes and ruined lives. Js not 
lack of moral principle one of the great 
characteristics of our age? And who is 
responsible for this but parents and 
teachers, who fail to impress the impor- 
tant fact upon the minds of the young 
that to obtain true success in life they 
must go “ just right,” and never “a little 
wrong.” 

Amos Lawrence was born in Groton, 
Mass., April 22,.1786. When a boy he 
was industrious, systematic, frugal and 
faithful in duty. As a man he became 
noted for thriftiness, temperance, intelli- 
gence, charity and piety. When a lad, 
only thirteen or fourteen years of age, he 
became clerk in a large country store. It 
was customary in this establishment each 
morning at 11 o’clock to serve to the 
clerks and customers a drink, com- 
pounded of rum, raisins, sugar, nutmeg, 
etc., very palatable, but an exceedingly 
dangerous beverage. The shrewd boy saw 
at once his peril, and with rare heroism 
resisted the temptation and declined par- 
taking. He abstained first for a week, 
then a month, then a year, then five 
years, and then became a teetotaler for 
life. The same course he also took with 
reference to tobacco. He never indulged 
in it in any form. 

Many years after Mr. Lawrence, in 
writing to a college student, thus adverts 
to his early resolution and its good re- 
sults: “Take this as your motto at the 
commencement of your journey, that the 
difference of going just right, or a little 
wrong, will be the difference of finding 
yourself in good quarters, or in a miser- 
able bog or slough at the end of it. Of 
the whole number educated in the Groton 
stores for some years before and after 
myself, no one else, to my knowledge, 
escaped the bog or slough; and my 
escape I trace to the simple fact of my 
having put a restraint on my appetite.” 

Our boys are to be congratulated that 
they are not generally, in this age, sub- 
jected to as many and great temptations 
to imbibe strong drink as was the young 
Groton clerk. But they need advice in 
this direction still, and they need counsel 
in reference to truthfulness and honesty. 
If our merchants and bankers and legis- 
lators had all been taught by parents and 
Sabbath-school teachers in their boyhood 
to avoid the sin of lying under all cir- 
cumstances, and to be as afraid to steal 
a penny as they would to put their hand 
in a lion’s mouth, we would not hear of 
so many widows and orphans being de- 
frauded, and witness so many terrible 
downfalls. 

The devil is no theologian and enters 
into no didactics or polemics. He does 
not care a straw how orthodox you are 
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in your teaching. But if he can induce 
one of the boys or girls whom you in- 
struct so correctly and carefully to go 
just a little wrong, that is all he desires. 
By and by, when the scholar is beyond 
the reach of his early religious instructor 
his path may be a long distance from the 
line “‘just right,” and he may fall into 
a slough or a bog from which no effort 
will extricate him. Ifis right, of course, 
to speak of repentance and faith, and 
urge these upon the minds of our pupils 
constantly and never be satisfied until 
we have thus led them into the Re- 
deemer’s fold. But in addition to and 
in connection with this, we should re- 
member the dangers which beset our 
youth and teach them lessons of sobriety, 
purity, integrity. Why not take a slate 
or a bit of paper and draw a straight line 
and tell them this represents “just 
right ;’—it is God’s way, the path that 
Jesus trod; and that trusting in Jesus, 
and following him in this, the narrow 
way, we will do good, get good, and at 
last reach heaven? Then draw another 
line, starting from the first, for a while 
keeping close to it, but deviating a little, 
and show how this is the devil’s way to 
decoy souls to ruin. You can thus illus- 
trate the difference between “just right 
and a little wrong,” and you may save 
some Amos Lawrence from destruction, 
and give him as a rich blessing to the 
Church and the world. 





DR. JOHN HALL ON THE QUES- 
TION STAND. 





[Dr. Hall supplemented his course of ten Lec- 
tures on Preaching before the Yale Divinity 
School, by an informal exercise in which he an- 
swered quite a number of questions that had been 
submitted to him in writing by the students. We 
eopy a few that have a bearing upon the layman’s 
and the teacher’s as well as upon the preacher's 
work.] 


Q. How did the speaker make prayer- 
meetings interesting? A. He could not 
say that he did. His general prayer- 
meeting was in the hands of his church 
officers. The question should be, “ in- 
teresting to whom?” and that must be 
God, or the devout, or spectators. Mani- 
festly the secret was for the people to 
learn to pray, and then come to pray; 
and all the spirit of fault-finding; la- 
menting, rhapsodizing, should be elimi- 
nated. The “interesting” prayer-meet- 
ing was too often a young people’s frolic. 

@. Should the preacher attend the 
theatre or the opera? A. The speaker 
wasn’t, from experiehce, good authority, 
Anaving never been at either. There was 
double talking in too much of the present 
pe oe discussion of the subject. The 

t plays were only kept on the boards 
at ruinous expense. The persons who 
went to learn “Shakspeare” were gene- 
rally outdone in their knowledge of him 
by men who never saw the plays—“ men 
in this room, for instance.” The speaker 
recently had access to a report prepared 
at some expense by a person familiar 
with American and European theatres, 
which went to show that the average 
theatre-goer too often began with the 
best, and went down and down as he be- 
came satiated, till plays and spectacles 
not to be mentioned were reached. The 
speaker’s judgment was adverse, and he 
believed that the clergy should not only 
keep away from theatres, but expose the 
fallacies of the theatre argument to those 
under his charge. 

Q. What was the speaker’s opinion 
concerning clerical smoking? A. Un- 
favorable, though perhaps prejudiced. It 
was hard to be free from the odor of to- 
bacco, if using it, and there were many 
whom the preacher must meet to whom 
it would be offensive. It offended the 
conscience of many. It wore out the 
constitution, though it might be “ sooth- 
ing to a tired brain.” 

Q. Was solo, quartet, or choir singing 
included among the meretricious “fine 
arts” discouraged in one of the lectures? 
A. The speaker was doubtless prejudiced 
by training, but he regarded a hundred 
voices, though most ill-trained, fuller of 
worship than a hundred organ pipes. 
The point was, to whom was the song 
worship to be acceptable ? and the answer 
was, manifestly, toGod. Therefore church 





music, and all the church service, should 
be of the nature of heart service, what- 
ever was its method. ‘ 

Q. How could the masses best be 
reached? A. The best way to reach the 
masses was so to preach that favorable 
reports would reach them, and therein 
Christians might help much by giving 
f¢vorable reports and urging the masses 
in; and then to mingle with the masses 
so as to confirm by life and bearing those 
good reports. 

Q. Should one lead in devotional ex- 
ercises, always, in calling upon his people 
at their homes? A. Not arbitrarily and 
necessarily. There was a fine instinct to 
be cultivated in that matter, and as to 
how to introduce it. One should en- 
courage the taking of himself into the 
“living room” of the family, and to lead 
to such things in natural and helpful 
ways. Too much time was wasted by 
pastors in admiring drawing-room pic- 
tures and furniture, which was not where 
the life of the family lay. 

Q. Was the plan of a Bible exercise, 
instead of a second preaching service, 
desirable? A. Possibly, if one had the 
moulding of everything, which he him- 
self had not. The “traditions of the 
elders” held force; the change would 
clash with custom, and hurt by its ir- 
regularity. The same end could be ac- 
complished by forming—and teaching in 

art one’s: self—Bible’ classes, and by 
aving the second sermon eminently ex- 
pository in its nature.—From The New 
York Tribune. 





HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 





God made my life a little light 
Within the world to glow; 

A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 


God made my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 


God made my life a little song 
That comforteth the sad; 

That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 


God made my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbors best. 


God made my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise ; 
Of faith—that never waxeth dim, 
In all his wondrous ways. 
—Good Words. 





THE BATTLE OF KISHON. 


BY REV. W. F, CRAFTS. 





{In the lessons of the second quartera very frag- 
mentary and incomplete view of the thrilling 
period of the Judges will be obtained by a Sun- 
day-school class unless the teacher in some way 
keeps up the perfect chain of connecting history 
by brief epitomes of events intervening betwecn 
the lessons, giving each event with the lesson 
with which it most logically connects. These 
epitomes can be given by the teacher, if necessary, 
but will be much more useful if assigned to mem- 
bers of the class. The lesson on ‘‘ The Promise 
Broken” closes with the statement that deliverers 
were raised up. On the previous Sunday let the 
story of each of those deliverers, until Gideon, be 
assigned to some member of the class—Othniel to 
one, Ehud to another, Shamgar, Deborah, Barak, 
to others. The sketches may be written or spoken, 
as the teacher pleases. In the story of Deborah 
and Barak occurs ‘The Battle of Kishon,” which 
is epitomized in this article for the convenience 
of those who thus study these lessons. } 





ISERA, with his terrible “nine hundred 

chariots of iron,’ isat Taanach. Barak, with 
the ten thousand of Israel, is on Mount Tabor, 
twelve miles away, awaiting God’s marching or- 
ders through the prophetess Deborah. The order 
comes at length, 


*“*Up: for this is the Day.” 


Sisera also advances. crosses the Kishon and comes 
toward Israel, confident of victory. The record 
of the battle is in one significant line— 


* Jehovah Discomfited Sisera.”’ 


The word yaham, here translated “ discomfited,” 
in almostevery place where it is used in the Bible, 
refers to some special divine interposition to 
* trouble” (Exod. 14: 24), or “ destroy” (Psalm 144: 
6) the enemies of God. Deborah had said before 
the battle, “ Is not the Lord gone out before thee ?” 
and then followed the record, “ Jehovah troubled, 
discomfited, destroyed Sisera and all his host.” 
The Captain of the Lord’s host, the Jehovah 
angel, as at Jericho, accomplished the real victory 
when proper human effort had been made. 

Deborah's song and Josephus’ history give us 
further particulars of the battle. The Jehovah 
Captain enlisted “the stars to fight against 
Sisera.” “ They fought from heaven,” with hail 
stones 'arge and swift hurled in the faces of his 
army, while the storm being at the backs of the 
Israelites did not trouble them seriously. The 
river Kishon also became a conquering legion of 
this miraculous army to sweep away the enemy. 
Overfiowing its banks in this God-sent storm it 
softened the adhesive clay around it, so that the 
very horses and chariots in which Sisera trusted 








became the helps to defeat, and as the chariots 
sank in the clay “the horsehoofs were broken 
by reason of the prancings.” Yet another super- 
uatural legion of this Jehovah army was the Lia 
ing of Deborah (like Moses) on the mount, while 
Barak (like ages | fought in the valley. She 
cries, “O my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength.” (See also Psalm 144: 5, 6.) 

Human means must be earnestly nsed in all the 
spiritual warfare, but ‘ the battle is the Lord's.” 
In all our conflicts with foes without or within, 
the invisible host of Jehovah fights with us. “If 
God be for us who can be inst us?” 

The tent of Jael, where Sisera the tryant was 
killed by a woman’s hand, has been the scene of 
much controversial warfare, but we have only to 
say of it that while we shrink at first at the seem- 
ing cruelty and perfidy of the act, it may be that 
a divine commission mwnade her the appointed 
avenger of Israel. At least her deed was over- 
ruled by Him who can “make the wrath of man 
praise him” for the deliverance of Israel from 
the oppressor. 

“To-day” and “ forever,” as “yesterday” at the 
tent of Jael, ‘all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” Love and wrath even shal! 
“work together” for the ‘‘ good"’ of God's faith- 
ful ones. 





The Primary Department. 
“THE LESSON FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 
Topic: 
The Promise Broken. 
Golden Text: 
They soon forgat his works, they waited 
for his counsel. 
Narrative: 
How they forsook God. 
Leading Thought : 
Abide in Me. 
Studies for Teachers: 
Deut. 4: 9-40. Josh. 24: 16, 18, 21, 24. 
Dent. 16: 18-22. Judges 1: 16-36. 
2 Kings 17: 7-18. | Judges 2: 1-10. 
John 15: 1-16. 
NORMAL HINTS. 

Whom did Joshua tell the people always to 
serve? How were they to serve Him? In 
sincerity and Did they promise? 
What did they say in our Gglden Text 
for last Sunday? (After answers are given, 
divide the blackboard into two parts, writing 
on the first part the promise made.) 

Our lesson to-day is about what the same 
people did twenty years after. The boys 
and girls who saw Joshua write the words 
and set up the great stone had grown to be 
men and women. Do you think they had 
forgotten it? Where did Joshua set up the 
stone? Under what? Not long ago there 
was a little boy who used to climb up in his 
mother’s lap and say, “ Now read to me, 
mamma, or tell me a story.” When she 
was half through he would often stop her 
and say, “ Now, mamma, if it’s a long story, 
don’t tell me any more. I don’t want to 
hear the end if there’s a sorry part.” Now, 
this is a short story to-day, but it is a sorry 
story. All sorrow comes from something 
which can be told in three letters, SIN. 
God in heaven was sorry to see how soon 
the people broke the promise they made to 
Joshua. What were they forbidden to wor- 
ship? What were they to do to the altars 
which the heathen had made in that land? 
Were they to make any covenant or mar- 
riages with the heathen around them? 

God promised to help them drive out 
their enemies. He told Joshua, “ No man 
shall be able to'stand before thee:’ while 
they obeyed, God helped in all their bat- 
tles. But after awhile they did not try to 
drive out the heathen, they let. them live 
there, had them for neighbors, let them put 
up their great idols and worship them. See 
the three steps down which bad company 
will lead into sin: They let sinners stay with 
them, then let them sin, then sinned with 
t 


not 





Yet God felt sorry and wanted to save 
them. He sent an angel from heaven, a 
messenger from himself to say, “ Ye have 
not obeyed my voice;’ “ Why have ye 
done this?” 

The people were sorry and cried and 
wept so that they named the place when 
the angel came “ Bochim,” a word that 
means weepers. 

But being sorry for sin is not enough, 
they were sorry for the trouble sin brougbt, 
but they did not repent. What is it to re- 
pent? What to forsake? They did not 
forsake their sin, but they forsook God. It 
is a short story what they did. We will 
say it over together (have class repeat after 
you each part of sentence). “They did 
evil; served Baalim; forsook the Lord; 
bowed to other gods; provoked the Lord ; 
His anger was hot; they could not stand 
before their enemies; they were greatly 
distressed.” 

They served Baalim ; that was the name of 
the gods the heathen worshiped. They built 
great temples to these Baalim and had many 
sacrifices offered up in their honor ; they wor- 
shiped them, for we know “ they followed 
— gods and bowed Winteadioes unto 
them.” 





Did they break anything besides their 
romise? Question upon the First and 
Second Commandments. See if they un- 
derstand how they were broken. 

The ge mer had been told over and over 
again to destroy the heathen altars, break 
their images, cut down their groves; they 
were told not even to plant a grove of trees 
near the Altar of the Lord, nor to set up 
any image “ which the Lord hateth.” Now 
we have two sides to our blackboard—two 
pictures—the light and the dark side, the 
glad side and the sorry side. 


GOD WITH THEM. 


The LORD WILL WE SERVE. 


WILL WE OBEY. 
They conquered. 
Enemies afraid. 
NO MAN COULD STAND BEFORE THEM. 
Strong and of good courage. 





GOD AGAINST THEM. : 
FORSOOK 

They PRovoxeD the LORD. : 
They WERE conquered. : 

: They wERE afraid. : 
; THEY COULD NOT STAND BEFORE ENEMIES. : 


Greatly distressed. 


oabeeee 
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Have the Golden Text recited ; then return 
to the blackboard lesson—have it repeated 
line by line, from one side to the other, bring- 
ing out the contrast, All the trouble came 
from what is told in one word—they forsook 
the Lord. 

Why did they forsake him? They pro- 

ised Joshua three times over to serve and 
Tey. and said, “God forbid that we should 
forsake the Lord,’ which ought to have 
been a solemn prayer to him to save them 
from it. How could they do it? Oh! the 
trouble was in their hearts, they did not 
love him as they ought; they forgot his 
goodness and their love did not last. No 
service or obedience is worth anything with- 
out love. When they stopped loving they 
did not pray to him every day, did not ask 
him to be their guide and help. Will he 
always be with those who love and obey 
him? Let us read together what the Spirit 
of God says (2d Chron. 15:2): “The Lord 
is with you, while ye be with him; and 
if ye seek him, he will be found of you; but 
if ye forsake him, he will forsake you.” 

Vasn’t Phis true of the Israelites? Isn’t 
it a fearful thing to have God proyoked, 
angry? Is he angry with little children, 
too, if they do not love him? He says he 
“Ts angry with the wicked every day.” 
If we have forgotten him and he is angry 
with us will he hear us say we are sorry and 
want him to let us come back to his love? 
Yes, the dear Jesus came to this world to 
make peace for us, and for his sake God will 
no longer be angry. You know how he took 
our sin and died on the cross. He came to 
show how the Lord can be with every one 
who will love him. One of the precious 
names of Christ is Emmanuel which meins— 
God with us. Here is that little word if 
again: “if ye seek him.” How shall we 
seek the great God in heaven? Why, the 
dear Saviour is seeking us. He says: “I 
came to seek and to save.” He is looking 
for every heart that is willing to let him 
come in; if he is seeking us, and we will seek 
him we know he will find us and we will 
find him. But there is the other if. “If 
ye forsake him, he will forsake you.” How 
can we be sure not to forsake and forget him 
as Israel did? Jesus made his work all 
perfect. He remembered the little ones, lest 
they should forget here is a promise for 
them. “ He shall gather the lambs in his 
arms” Is it only for a little while? No! 
not only will he gather the lamba, “ He will 
carry them in his bosom.” He says, “ Abide” 
—that means, stay, rest, remain; “ Abide in 
me, and I in you.” Ask your mother or 
father to read you the chapter (John 15) 
where Christ says this. Then think about it, 
then say to him, “ Dear Lord, I am only a 
little child ; I am eorry I have such a sinful 
heart, but 1 do love thee, and want to love 
thee always. Wilt thou love me and keep 
me loving thee.” He will hear your little 
voice in heaven, but the answer will be in 
your own heart, and he will so fill you with 
his love as to help you every day to remem- 
ber and serve him. 

If anybody asks you if little children can 
abide in him as the branches belong to the 
vine, you ask them if the budding leaves 
and the tiny blossoms in springtime are not 
as surely a part of the vine as the great 
branches and clusters of fruit. 

Sing, “1 am so glad that Jesus loves me.” 

DAILY HOME READINGS. 


Pe oy 


: Monday—1 Chron, 28: 1-10. 

: Twesday—Deut. 31 : 16-30. 
Wednesday—Jeremiah 2: 9-19 
Thursday—2 Chron. 15 : 8-19. 

i Friday—Acts 13: 16-23. 

: Satwrday—Levitieus 26: 27-36. 
> Sunday—2 Cor. 4: 8-18. 
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TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS. 


* BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XV. 
( For Sunday, April 11th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: THE PROMISE BROKEN. 








TEXT: Judges 2: 11-16. 





it. And the children | hands of spoilers that 
of Israel did evil in the ; spoiled them, and he 
sight of the Lorp, and | s01d them into the 
served Baalim: hands of their enemies 
12. Aud they forsook | round about, so that 
the Lorp God of their | they could not any 
fathers, which brought | longer stand before 
them out of the land of | their enemies. 
Egypt, and followed 15. Withersoever they 
eke gods, of the gods { went out. the hand of 
of the people that were | the Lorp was against 
nnd about them,and | them for evil, as the 
wed themeelves unto | Lorp had said, and as 
them, and provokedthe | the Lorp had sworn 
Lorp to anger unto them: and the 
43 And they forsook | were greatly distressed. 
the Lor», and served 16. Nevertheless the 
Baal and Ashtaroth. LorpD up judges, 
84. And the anger of | which delivered them 
the Lorp was hot | out of the hand of those 
against Israel, and he | that spoiled them. 
delivered them into the e 


OGETHER with the lesson read Psl 106, 
particularly from verse 34 to the end; 
alao, Deut. 7: 1-11 and 8:18-30. Recite 
the Golden Text; also, Psl. 106: 21, 22 and 
44-47. 

Explain the following words and phrases : 
“did evil.’ This expression first used here 
occurs seven times in the Book of Judges, 
and means that they fell into idolatry, the 
great evil of their nation. (3:7 and 12; 
4:1; 6:1; 10:6; 18:1). “ Baalim” the 
plural of Baal. This word signifies lord or 
master. The name of a false god widely 
worshiped under diverse modifications and 
names in different places, as Baal-zephan 
and Baal-peor, in the land of Moab. Numb. 
25:3. Baal-zebub, among the Ekronites, 
Baal-berith at Shechim. Jud. 8:33; and 
Baal-shammayim, the ruler of the heavens 
in Chaldea. This was the sun-god or god 
of light. “ Ashtaroth,” the plural form of 
the name of the moon-goddess or star-queen, 
‘provoked the Lord to anger.” (See Deut. 
4:25; 1 Kings 15:30; and Jeremiah 7: 
18-19.) “Sold them,” 3:8; 1 Sami 12:9; 
Ezek. 30: 12. Gave them up or allowed them 
to fall into the hands of their enemies. 

THE CONNECTION. 

After the death of Joshua the tribes took 
possession of their inheritance so far as it 
was conquered ; but they failed through lack 
of faith or energy to drive out the Canaanites 
as they had been enjoined to do. Notwith- 
standing this they prospered and enjoyed 
their goodly heritage, and also remembered 
and kept their covenant to serve the Lord, 
not only during the lifetime of Joshua, but 
also during the days of the elders who out- 
lived him, For a whole generation they 
were faithful to their promise so solemnly 
and enthusiastically reiterated at Shechem. 
But the generation who had witnessed all 
God’s wonders in the wilderness and his 
might in the conquest of Canaan passed 
away, and when they had been gathered to 
their fathers another generation had grown 
up in the quiet possession of home and 
country who forgot how all this had been 
secured to them, and becoming self-confident 
and self-indulgent they failed to acknowledge 
the hand of God and neglected his worship. 
Contrary to the commands of Jehovah, and 
in apite of the most solemn warnings and 
fearful threatenings,they entered into triendly 
alliances with the heathen among and 
around them, and in order to draw these de- 
sired relations closer, they sought to unite 
the worship of their false gods with the ser- 
vice of Jehovah and the observances of his 
ordinances, 

THE LESSON, 

which is a sort of outline for the whole 
Book, treats of their sin in forsaking the 
Lord, and serving other gods, of their suf- 
ferings and sorrow, which were the conse- 
quences of their idolatry, and of the means 
employed by God for their deliverance and 
restoration. We have here: The sad defec- 
tion of Israel, their sore chastisement and 
their sent deliverers. 


I. The Sad Defection of Is- 
rael, (Verses 11-13.) 

The guilt of Israel in apostatizing from 
the faith and worship of their fathers was 
exceedingly great and highly aggravated. 
In forsaking the Lord their course is marked 

1. They “did evil.” With a view of 
pleasing the nations among whom they lived, 














and of forming intimate social and civil re- 
lations with them, they adopted their cus- 
toms and sought to blend the worship 


of the local gods of the land with the’ 


service of the one living and universal 
Lord, and as all such practices or tenden- 
cies had been again and again interdicted 
under the most severe and dreadful penal- 
ties, aa well as strictly forbidden in the se- 
cond Commandment, the introduction of 
them in any form was the greatest and most 
heinous offence which they could commit. 
It was, in itself, the great transgression, and 
a fertile source of all others. It was a gross 
viola:ion alike of their moral and civil law, 
and incurred the penalty of treason and re- 
bellion against their acknowledged sover- 
eign in addition to the guilt of sin and blas- 
phemy against their covenant God. Idol- 
atry in any form is an evil thing, the foun- 
tain head of all wickedness. 
_ 2. “They forsook the Lord.” The Lord 
the covenant God of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob. The Lord who had done so 
great things for them in Egypt, in the Wil- 
derness and in the very land wherein they 
dwelt. The Lord who had revealed himself 
to them as a great God, a living God, a 
mighty God, the God of all the earth. The 
Lord who had by his triumphs over the na- 
tions shown all other gods to be no gods. The 
Lord whom, as a nation, they had publicly 
fee yee to serve, and whom alone they 
ad pledged themselves to obey. Surely to 
turn away from such a God, to forsake his 
service, to disobey his commands, to profane 
his name, to associate it with the false gods 
of the heathen, and the vile rites of their 
worship, was an act of shameless forgetful- 
ness and vile ingratitude. (Isaiah 1: 2-4; 
and 5:3-6.) 

3. They “followed other gods, and served 
Baal and Ashteroth.” The tabernacle doubt- 
less still stood at Shiloh, and thither at the 
appointed seasons multitudes went to kee 
their national feasts and perform the reli- 
gious rites required by the law of Moses, 
and we may charitably hope that of the 
many thousands of Israel not a few were sin- 
cerely devout and their services accepted. 
Nor need we suppose that by any public en- 
actment the worship of the God of Israel 
had beef formally abolished or even inter- 
dicted. The facts in all likelihood were 
that the worship of Jehovah was still pub- 
licly maintained and even privately prac- 
tised. But as their heathen neighbors had 
special deities, gods of the land, which all 
alike recognized and whose worship was 
universally tolerated, and as these neighbors 
in perfect consistency with their system of 
polytheism, acknowledged the God of Israel 
so the children of Israel, though in direct vio- 
lation of their covenant and in spite of their 
belief in one God alone, not only tolerated 
the worship of idols, but associated the vain 
and vile rites of pagan idolatry with the 
divinely appointed ordinances of their own 
religious system, and profanely blended the 
names of Elohim and Baalim, of Jehovah 
and Ashtaroth in their corrupt and debasing 
liturgies. They would leave the tabernacle 
and the ark of the Lord at Shiloh, and the 
sacred services there, and then go and join 
in the foolish or filthy performances in the 
temples of Astarte, or assist at the gloomy 
altars and cruel sacrifices in the groves of 
Baal. How debased and degrading this ser- 
vice of “other gods” must have been. 


If. The Sore Chastisement of 
Israel. (Verses 14-15.) 


Israel, believing and obedient, enjoyed the 
divine direction and favor, and were blessed 
with peace and plenty ; but faithlessness and 
apostasy incurred the divine displeasure, 
and subjected the nation to the ravages of 
war and the oppression of servitude. 


1. They were under the di- 
vine displeasure. The anger of the 
Lord was hot against them. This is the 
greatest of all calamities. What was the 
wrath of Pharaoh—the enmity of the Ama- 
lekites, or the hatred of the Canaanites com- 

ared to this! Well did they know what a 
earful thing it is to fall into the hands of 
the living God. The blackened plains and 
mourning homes of Egypt, the fearful 
slaughter at Sinai, the consuming flames at 
Taberah, the yawning earth and destructive 

lague at the rebellion of Korah, and the 
heey serpents on the borders of Edom all 
attest that the great God is a consuming fire. 
The divine favor is life, and the fountain of 
all good. God’s anger is death, and in- 
cludes all possible ills. (Psalm 30: 5, and 
63: 3; Psalm 90: 7 and 11, and Nahum 
1: 6.) 


2. They were delivered into 
the hands of spoilers. To correct 
them for their iniquity and to punish their 
rebellion, Jehovah often left them a prey to 
the very nations whose gods they idola- 
trously served. Again and again did they 
suffer from foreign invasion and exacting 
oppression. On all sides was their country 
despoiled and laid waste. The history given 
in the Book of Judges furnishes an account 
of a series of devastations made by the 








heathen nations and deliverances wrought 
by the hand of the Lord through his chosen 
agents. The Assyrians, the Moabites, the 
Canaanites, the Midianites, the Ammorites 
and the Philistines, each in turn however, 
subjected and oppressed the different tribes. 


3. They were greatly dis- 
tressed. In all their ways and in all 
their undertakings the hand of the Lord 
was against them. Sometimes for long pe- 
riods together a foreign foe held possession 
of their land, periods varying from seven to 
forty years, during which their cities were 
taken, their fields ravaged, their flocks and 
herds driven off, their liberties invaded, 
their personal safety endangered, their de- 
fences destroyed and weapons of warfare or 
the means of providing them denied. They 
were often compelled to abandon the usual 
routes of travel, to withdraw to the fastnesses 
of the mountains, to conceal themselves and 
such provisions‘as they could raise or collect 
in glens and caves. Often did they wander 
in a solitary way and found no city to dwell 
in; hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in 
them; ther sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, being bound in affliction 
and iron. (Psalms 107: 4, 5 and 10.) 


Ill. The Sent Deliverers of Is- 
rael. (Verse 16.) 


“The Lord raised up judges,” a class of 
men divinely moved and qualified for the 
special work given them to do, mighty men 
of valor and of faith, who, assuming a eort 
of military dictatorship and exercising an 
irresponsible authority, often by deeds of 
dauntless daring and grand exploits of mar- 
tial prowess, single handed or at the head 
of a warlike band, avenged the wrongs of the 
people, restored public tranquillity, re-estab- 
lished the worship of God and recon- 
structed the civil institutions of the country. 

These heroic men were led by an irresi+t- 
ible impulse and sustained by resistless 
power. The Lord not only raised them up, 
but carried them through. They ever felt 
and acknowledged themselves to be but in- 
struments in God’s hand, and to him they 
ascribed all the praise. An interest more 
thrilling or more romantic than that which 
gathers around the wild adventures and pa- 
triotic achievements of these renowned chief- 
tains is not to be found in the legends of any 
land, or the historic annals of any people, 
and they have obtained a nobler and more 
enduring fame, for we are told by the pen 
of an inspired writer that it was by faith they 
“put to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
(Heb. 11: 32-34; 39, 40; also Psalms 107: 
6, 7, and 13, 14.) 


Learn: 1, That many children 
forsake the God of their fa- 
thers. How sad it is to see those who 
have knelt in prayer at their mother’s knee 
in childhood, and enjoyed all the advantages 
of a Christian home, the Sunday-school and 
the church in their youth, turning their 
back upon all religious services, seldom if 
ever entering the house of God, and fre- 
quently desecrating the Lord’s day by seek- 
ing their pleasure in places of public resort 
or worldly amusement. A pious parentage 
is a great privilege and a high honor, but it 
will not avail for our advantage unless we 
follow their counsels, walk in their ways and 
serve their God. The sons of Eli were pro- 
fane. The vain and rebellious Absalom was 
the son of David. Their end was sad. 


2. That guilt is enhanced by 
neglected privileges. The guilt of 
Israel’s apostasy from God was greatly ag- 
gravated by a consideration of all God had 
done for them. So if we, notwithstanding 
our opportunities of learning the will of God 
and the way of salvation, do evil in the 
sight of the Lord, we will incur a heavier 
condemnation. If, after we have promised 
at any Shechem or place or time of religious 
awakening to serve the Lord, we turn again 
to the follies of the world, then specially do 
we grievously offend God and incur his dis- 
pleasure. (Heb. 2:3; 10: 28, 29; Luke 
12; 48.) 


3. That a compromise with 
the world is dangerous. In seek- 
ing to please the heathen around them and 
to procure their favor, Israel was led to 
adopt practices which brought them to dis- 
aster. So in every attempt we make to ac- 
commodate our opinions and practices to 
those of the worldly and unconverted around 
us, we weave a snare for our own feet. Easy 
compliance paves the way to future ruin. 
There is great safety often in a prompt and 
decided NO. We will never raise others by 
lowering ourselves. (Rom. 12:2; 1 John 


. 2: 15.) 


4. That we cannot serve God 
and mammon,. God will not accept 
a divided homage. He will not share a 
heart with an idol. To worship the god of 
wealth or worldliness during the week ren- 
ders the worship of the Sabbath unaccept- 
able and an offence unto God. The whole 
heart or none for Jesus. He reigns alone, 
or not at all. 





5. That the way of transgress- 
ors is hard. God’s hand is against the 
wicked. The service of Satan is a wretched 
serfdom, and sore distress awaits the un- 
godly. ‘The wages of sin is death.” 

6. That God's loving kindness 
faileth never. For the penitent a way 
of deliverance is provided. Jesus is our 
judge, deliverer, Saviour. 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


PP err err iter rt reer ries 


THEY SOON FORGAT HIS 

WORKS: THEY WAITED 

NOT FOK HIS COUNSEL. 
—Psalm 106: 13. 











A WEEKLY REVIEW 
For Superintendents or Teachers of the Lesson, 
April 11th, 1875. 


BY JOHN B. SMITH. 
(To precede the Lesson of the day in the classes. | 


LEASE open your Bibles to the lesson of last 
Sunday. For what book are you looking? 

For what chapter? 

Who wrote the book of Joshua? 

In what language was it first written? 

In the reign of what king of England was our 
translation made? 

Please look now at the lesson of last Sunday, and 
tell me what words in it were supplied by 
translators. 

How do you know? 

Will some one read the 18th verse, omitting the 
italicized words? 

Who said this” 

To whom? 

To what fathers had Joshua alluded ? 

To what flood? 

To what choice had Joshua exhorted them” 

When did he want them to make it? 

What did he say of his own choice? 

Were the people sincere in their promises’ 

Did they keep them ? 

Why not? 

To what witness of their promises did he point 
them? 

Have any of you ever made any good resolutions” 

Did you ever make any that you have not kept” 

Can things be a witness against us? 

Can this church witness against us? 

Can our seats here, our own rooms at home, the 
Bibles we have studied or neglected heard 
any promises we have not kept, or seen any 
sins of which we have not repented ” 

When should we promise again? 

In whose strength? 














ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE PROMISE BROKEN. 





(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. ]} 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





“s W HENCE does the attractive power of illus- 
tration arise? First trom the fact that to 
an ordinary miud truth in an abstract or general 
form is distasteful, but in a concrete or part'cular 
form agreeable. Secondly, from the f ct that the 
mind delights in analogies ’’"— W. H.sGroser. 


HUMAN PROMISES BROKEN.—A little handbiil 
was once circulated in New York, containing 
this anpouncemevt: “ Prof. Cantel A. Biglie will 
exhibit a new fiying apparatus to-day. At 12 
o’ciock he will come out of one of the windows of 
Grace Church spire and fly around it several 
times and back again.” Hailfan hour before the 
appointed time the street before tbe church was 
almost blockaded with curious people. Twelve 
o'clock came but no“ Professor.” After waiting 
some minutes the veople began to suspect mis- 
chief, and re-read their handbills more carefully : 
“ Professor Can—tell—A—Big—lie.”’ The crowa 
were soon scattering with deep meditations on 
the deceptions of human peeien, Pieasure, 
Wealth, Fame and Friendship make their great 
promises, but again and again deceive us and we 
ery, * Whom can | trust?” 


Gon’s Promisge Kept —In this lesson we are not 
only told of Israel’s promise broken, but also of 
God's promise (Joshua 24: 20) kept. (See verses 
14. 15.) Illustrate this by the case or an old Cbhris- 
tian lady who marked those promises of the 
Bible which had been tested in her experience 
“TT,” or ‘P,” tried or proved. God's threatening 
promises, as well as his promises of blessings are 
“tried” and “‘ proved.” 

‘From SIn’s DIsTRESS TO Gop’s DELIVERANCR.— 
The whole Bible is full of illustrations of this: 
The Fal! ; a Deliverer promised to bruise the ser- 
pent’s head; Israel's sin in the wilderness; the 
serpent lifted up to save; Peter’s tears; the for- 
giving Christ ; the Prodigal’s famine ; the Fa’ her's 
welcome. The bridge between ‘Sin’s oistress’’ 
and ‘‘ God’s deliverauce” is prayer, ‘‘ They cried 
unto the Lord.” The following incident illus- 
trates this: A vessel on the Black Sea was over- 
taken by aterrible storm. The captain fell on 
bis knees and cried, ‘ God be merciful to mea 
sinner.” One of the sailors, only half realizing its 
meaning, caught the words to express his own 
anxious prayer. -Yet he put his heart into the 
wores; and in answer to his cry a wondrous joy 
came dancing into his soul. At length the vessel 
came, in one of its voyages, to Boston. The sailor 
received a card, asking him to come to “ The Old 

thel.” Father Taylor preached on the Holy 

Ghost, as it comes into the soul with pardon and 

ace and power. The sailor cried out, “That's 
ust what it did for me years ago in the Biack 

Bea.” The converied sailor is now @ missionary 
weet of the Mississippi. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING all their sufferings in the 
past, Israel soon turned again to idols, It is a re- 
mark of Ryland: “If it were possible for those 
who have been for ages in hell to return to the 
earth, and not to be regenerated, I firmly believe 
that, notwithstanding all they have suffered in 
consequence of sin, they would still love it and 
return to the practice of it.” 


THE story of Penelope is in point. She had 
many suitors; they told her her husband was 
dead, and that she must make a choice. She 

to choose one of them when her piece of 
embroidery was finished. She worked all day, 
and at night picked the work all out, and they 
were kept at bay. Israel’s history through the 
Book of Judges was a weaving of promises and 
vows, and then a picking of them to pieces by fre- 
quent wanderings. 








A veRY worldly, dishonest neighbor was 
brought down to the gates of death. His whole 
ery was to be spared a little longer, that he might 
wholly change his life. He prayed and besought 
the Lord with tears only for a littlet me. To the 
surprise of all, he rallied and was quite comfort 
able for a week. Instead of repenting. he returned 
to the world with more eagerness than before, 
forming new plans to be carried out as soon as he 
was well. He resented any allusion to his former 
distress and averted his face when the minister 
called to see him. His respite was only for a week, 
when the disease returued with renewed strength 
and quickly ended his course on earth. 





EVERY PROMISE BROKEN makes it increasingly 
hard, if not impossible, to keep those subse- 
quently made. The power ofa bad habit snaps the 
weak chains of promises asunder like straws. 
“Oh, cousin,’ said a young man to another, 
“why will you not be persuaded to break away 
from these habits?” “Itisimpossible! I would 
give everything I own to be able to do it, but the 
raging tire within can only be assuaged by an- 
other drink, and then another, and another, and 
soit must go on till death! Oh, itis hopeless, 


hopeless!” A few years later he died in an alms- 
house. x 
| SORE TNIEN 











“THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 
THE PROMISE BROKEN. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 
m THEY Waited not for HIS 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 
ORSAKING THE LORD. 
ORSAKEN OF GOD. 


EARFUL DISTRESS. 
INAL DELIVERANCE. 


Soon Forgat Works.” 


Counsel.” 











[0° 
THE PROMISE BROKEN. 
row ? 
ORSOOK THE LORD. 
OLLOWED BAAL. 
PUNISHMENT. 
ELIVERED TO SPOILERS. 
ISTRESSED GREATLY. 


_—_—0:—_——_ 
A FEARFUL THOUGHT. 
nger of the Lord HOT 
gainst the disobedient. 
GO D SPOILED 
AGAINST 
> ee 


SOLD 


DELIVERED 
Them. 


“ITISA 


FEARFUL THING 
FALL INTO THE HANDS 


OF THE : 


LIVING GOD.” 





-_ 


DELIVERANCE. 
THE LORD RAISED UP 
a) cee WW hic? DELIVERED 
FROM POILERS. 


ATAN. 
20: 


RETURN, 0 WANDERER, RETURN 





Them 
Us 











THE COMMENTARY. | 


Judges 2: 11-16, 








11. Baalim signifies lords,and Ashtaroth, blessed 
ones, both plural, for when they fursook Jeho- 
vah, who is One, they had gods many and 
lords many, 48 a luxuriant fancy pleased to 
multiply them — Henry 

Israel's idolatry in worshiping Baal was to- 
tal, though the people persuaded themselves 
it was not (asin the case of the golden calf), 
and that they worshiped the true gods in 
their idols, just asthe papists now persuade 
themselves that they worship the true God iu 
the use of pictures, images, etc —Calmet. 

12. Bowed: “ Publicly worshiped.” Probably 
one reason why they forsook the Lord was, 
that (0 observe the unusual rites prescribed 
for them made them singular and exposed 
them to be hated on that account.— Patrick. 

1% Ashtaroth: The Astarte of the heathen, 
the common name ofal) the female deities, 
as Baal was of the male, and therefore in the 


. 


Plural number. It was an idol of the Sido- 
dians, and was worshiped under the form of 
a sheep.—Calmet. 

14. Was hot against Israel: The balance 
of power then turned against them, of course. 
Whoever would, might spoil them; whoever 
would, might oppress them; G sold 
them into the hands of their enemies; not 
only he delivered them up freely, as we do 
that which we have sold, but he did it ona 
valuable consideration that he might get him- 
self honor as a jealous God, who would not 
spare even his own peculiar ple when 
they provoked him. e sold them as insol- 
vent debtors, (Matt. 18: 25.)—Henry. 

16. The Judges who governed Israel were strictly 
God's vicegerents in the government of his 
people, he being the Supreme Ruler. Those 
who were thus elevated retained their dig- 
nity, at first during the public crisis only, but 
afterwards so long as they lived; but there 
was no regular, unbroken succession of 
judges until the days of Samuel, who trans- 
mitted the judicial office as hereditary to 
his sons.—Jamieson. 
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1. April 4, Israel’s Promise. 
Joshua 24: 14-18, 
2. Aprilll. The Promise Broken. 
Judges 2: 11-16. 
3. April 18. The Call of Gideon. 
Judges 6: 11-18. 
4. April 25. Gideon’s Army. 
Judges 7: 1-8. 
5. May 2. The Death of Samson, 
Judges 16; 25-31. 
. May 9. Ruth and Naomi. 
Ruth 1: 16-22, 
7. May 16. A Praying Mother. 
1 Samuel 1: 
. May 23. The Child Samuel. 
1 Samuel 3: 
. May 30. The Death of Eli. 
1 Samuel 4: 
. June 6. Samuel the Judge. 
| 1 Samuel 7: 
| 11. June 13. A King Desired. 
1 Samuel 8: 
. June 20, Saul Chosen. 
: 1 Samuel 10: 17-24. 
. June 27. REVIEW: Samuel’s Part- 
ing Words. 1 Samuel 12: 20-25, 


21-28. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


BY THE REV. W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


HE last recorded scene in the life of 

Joshua is invested with singular 
grandeur. It made a deep and lasting 
impression upon the minds of the people, 
who continued, long after the great war- 
rior’s decease, faithfully to keep their 
covenant with the Lord. During this 
period they were peaceful, prosperous 
and powerful. . But, through lack of en- 
ergy, they failed to subdue much of the 
country included in the outline given by 
Moses of the promised possession. The 
native tribes were allowed to remain ; 
and mingling with them, the children of 
Israel adopted many of their customs 
and were corrupted by their idolatrous 
practices. On this account they incurred 
| the displeasure of their divine Sovereign, 
who gave them into the hands of their 
enemies. The story of their defections, 
disasters, defeats and deliverances is told 
in the Book of Judges. The history 
covers a period of about four centuries, 
which may be styled the “ dark ages” of 
the Jewish people, and yet the heroic 
age of their annals. The history is full 
of startling incident and romantic in- 
terest. It abounds in wild adventure, 
marvelous exploits and desperate feats 
ofdaring valor. Personal prowess, daunt- 
less intrepidity and wily craft were the 
qualifications which then raised men to 
eminence and influence, 

The times were trou .ous, the people 
semi-barbarous, manners rude and morals 
low, characterized by a strange mixture 
of religion and barbarity, which seems 
| very incongruous. Internal anarchy and 
| foreign invasion are anything but, favor- 
able to virtue and morality among any 
people. As during the feudal age in 
Europe deeds of heroic bravery were 
often sullied by acts of sanguinary se 
verity, and retributive justice carried out 
to fearful revenge, so in the times to 
which this history refers, a similar con- 
dition of society led to analogous results. 

The men whose title gives name to the 
Book appear as gallant insurgents, guer- 
rilla leaders, bold freebooters or warlike 

















chieftains, who rise to the height of the 
oceasion, assume the office of a military 
dictator, and by their energy, ability and 
martial prowess, avenge the wrongs of 
the people, restore order and public tran- 
quillity and for a time administer the 
affairs of the government. 

The office held by these men and the 
functions they discharged were singular. 
They are styled ‘“‘ Judges,” which means 
avengers, administrators, or rulers. They 
are also called “deliverers” and “ sa- 
viours.” (Judges 3 :9 and 15; Neh. 9: 27.) 
They acquired their office neither by popu- 
lar election nor by hereditary descent, as 
a regularly constituted magistracy, but 
were specially raised up, endowed and 
commissioned by God for the accomplish- 
ment of a particular service, and in doing 
this they exercised extraordinary and 
exceptional authority. They were the 
vicegerents of God for a time in some 
sense as Moses and Joshua had been 
during their lives. They sprang from 
different tribes, and generally, it would 
appear, wielded authority only over that 
to which they belonged. They left no 
successors, and were not continuous as 
an order. It is probable that in some in- 
stances their rule was contemporaneous 
over different sections of the country. 
Their office and jurisdiction differed en- 
tirely from those officers called judges 
who were appointed by Moses, and whose 
functions were confined to civil affairs 
and probably permanent. Notwithstand- 
ing the rude character of many of them 
and the manifold errors of their lives, 
they were men of faith, to whom the 
things unseen were realities, and who 
firmly believed in God’s covenant and 
promises. They achieved their grand 
heroic exploits by faith in the aid of Je- 
hovah, the Lord of hosts, who inspired 
them by his Spirit and impelled them to 
their work, and by whose manifest aid 
they were able “to turn to flight the 
armies of the aliens,” 

The inspiration or divine guidance and 
aid which they received was not neces- 
sarily connected with their moral char- 
acter or their spiritual life, and did not 
therefore bring forth in them all the 
fruits of the Spirit, as described by the 
Apostle Paul. It was rather a special 
gift of a miraculous and occasional kind, 
intermittent in its operations, and not 
subject to their own wills. Just as Beza- 
leel was “ filled with the Spirit of God” 
to devise cunning works in gold and 
silver and brass, so we read that “the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon Othniel,” 
and he went out to war upon Gideon, 
and he blew a trumpet and summoned 
his clan to the conflict; upon Samson, 
and he rent a young lion as he would a 
kid, or went and slew thirty men of the 
Philistines. Their inspiration was not 
designed to secure their personal holi- 
ness or to control their general conduct, 
but only to induce them to undertake 
and to enable them successfully to ac- 
complish what otherwise they would 
neither have attempted nor achieved. 

When obedient to the Divine teach- 
ing they were Slways. successful, and 
failed not to acknowledge the hand of 
God in all their victories, so that a 
spiritual reformation not unfrequently 
followed a civil deliverance. Most, if 
not all, of these divinely chosen “sa- 
viors’”’ of Israel, we may charitably sup- 
pose, despite their deeds and the dark- 
ness which hangs over them, were saved 
by faith. Nota few of them find a niche 
in that galaxy of worthies whose name 


| and fame will never die as men who con- 


quered through faith, and of whom the 
world was not. worthy. While frankly 
admitting the glaring imperfections of 
the heroes and heroines of, that day, let 


| us not fail to recognize and emulate their 











heroic virtues. They were stern, im- 
petuous and fierce; sometimes crafty, 
cruel and sensual, but they were ani- 
mated by a burning indignation against 
injustice and wrong? filled with a no- 
ble, self-forgetting zeal for what they 
believed to be the cause of righteousness 
and of God, and actuated by a pure and 
glowing patriotism for the land of their 
birth. 

The writer of the Book of Judges is 
unknown; probably it is the work of 
Samuel, or of some scribe or seer during 
the reign of Saul. It is rather a collec- 
tion of episodes than a continuous his- 
tory, many years being passed over with 
scarcely a notice, while some events are 
given in great detail. The entire record 
is full of vivid pictures of ancient man- 
ners and striking illustrations of vigorous 
faith and dauntless courage. 

The main body of the annals is pre- 
faced by an account of the wars of the 
Israelites against the native tribes of the 
country after the death of Joshua; of 
their failure through lack of faith and 
energy todrivethem all out; of thegradual 
adoption of the manners and worship of 
the heathen around them, and of the 
consequent decay of piety and the cor- 
ruption of morals which weakened them 
and rendered them an easy prey to their 
enemies. The book closes with an ap- 
pendix, which contains the record of a 
sad and painful transaction, which de- 
picts in striking colors the lawlessness, 
impurity and cruelty which marked that 
period, and shows how a sort of wild 
justice was mingled with still wilder 
mercy. The intervening chapters give 
some account of a succession of inva- 
sions, conquests and deliverances. These 
deliverances were wrought by the judges, 
not unfrequently by their personal influ- 
ence and prowess. Of the twelve judges 
prema tserd the chief interest gathers 
around six who at different times de- 
livered the land, or portions of it, from 
as many invasions by six different na- 
tions: The first invasion was by the 
King of Mesopotamia, who was overcome 
and driven back by ©thniel, the valiant 
nephew and son-in-law of Caleb, and we 
hear nothing more of any future raid from 
the far East. The second attack upon 
the land was by the King of Moab and 
his allies, who held the people long in 
bondage. They were at length delivered 
by the wily Ehud, who assassinated 
Felon, and slew ten thousand of the foe 
at the fords of the Jordan, and the land 
had rest for many years, The third sub- 
jection of the people was to the Canaan- 
ites under Jabin and his general, Sisera. 
This formidable tyrant and oppressor 
was repulsed by the gifted wife of Lapi- 
doth, the prophetic Deborah, aided by 
her brave captain, Barak; and Sisera 
fell beneath the hammer of the wife of 
Heber, and again the land had rest. A 
fourth time the people were oppressed 
and the land laid waste by the Mi- 
dianites from Arabia, and Gideon, no- 
blest of heroes and saintliest of soldiers, 
was divinely commissioned to rescue the 
land from the grasp of the oppressor. 
This he did with a select band of three 
hundred men in a wonderful manner. 
He also did much to overthrow the 
system of idolatry and restore the wor- 
ship of the true God among the people. 
A fifth time were the people conquered 
by the Ammonites who, for many years, 
held in subjection all the country east of 
the Jordan, In this great strait Jephthah, 
a mighty man of valor, a wild freebooter, 
a leader of a warrior band, came and de- 
feated the Ammonites with great slaugh- 
ter, and the country once more was free. 
A sixth time did Israel forsake the 
Lord, and he left them a prey to the 
Philistines, their ancient, inveterate foe 
who, at this time, oppressed and harassed 
them for forty years, At length the 
mighty son of Manoah, at once the 
strongest and the weakest of men,the fierce, 
fiery outlawed, irresistible mountaineer, 
Samson, avenged his people, both in his 
terrible life and in his tragical death. 
Israel again was. free. And there dwelt 
with the aged high priest Eli a child of 
prayer and promise, who was destined to 
tound a new order and introduce great 
changes in the mode of government, 
Samuel, the son of Hannah, 
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Tur Primary Department portion of 
the Lesson will be found on page 197. 
A delay in the mails prevented its inser- 
tion in the usual place with the rest of 
our lesson helps. 





Tue Local Committee on the Interna- 
tional Convention at Baltimore have de- 
cided upon the Masonic Temple as the 
place of assembly. The museum will be 
in the lower stories. 





Tue ‘! Easter Story” on our first pages 
will be found to be attractive to young 
people, especially to young Christians. 
It will be admitted that the lesson it 
would teach is of first importance. There 
is a sad amount of carelessness among 
young Christians as to their profession. 
We know of large Sunday-schools and 
churches where it is the admitted habit 
of the young to indulge in all sorts of 
gayeties as dancing, theatre-going, and 
the like, without seeming compunction. 
A story written in the spirit and tone of 
this, without censure, and without exag- 
geration, we cannot but believe will com- 
mend itself thoroughly to the class of 
young people whose better judgment we 
would reach, and whose sincere respect 
we covet. We are no ascetics on the 
amusement question. We want young 
people to enjoy this life. But that is 
not true enjoyment which leads to sinful 
dissipation. The subject may well be 
left, we believe, to the good sense and 
correct moral judgment of the young 
people themselves whom the story ad- 
dresses, We kindly commend it tc and 
confidently leave it with them. 





Ir is not wise, nor is it necessary, in 
speaking of the Sunday-school to exalt 
it above every agency that has ever been 
raised up to save the children and youth 
of the land and the world. Some foolish 
speakers do this. In the warmth of their 
special pleading they seem to lose sight 
of everything but the case they are mak- 
ing out. The Sunday-school speaks 
for itself more truly when it speaks 
modestly. It is yet, as an institution, in 
but the infancy of its influence, We hope 
still greater and better things of it. It 
has many things to learn, many methods 
to improve upon, and much more to ac- 
complish before it can claim what many 
of its warm-hearted but unthinking ad- 
vocates claim for it. 





AND so also, many earnest speakers, 
urging some chosen theme, think to 
carry their point by assertions that need 
great qualifying to bring them within 
the pale of truth. It is doubtless true, 
for instance, that “ youth is the time to 
serve the Lord,” and that there are a 
thousand good reasons why the young 
should early enter upon the religious 
life. It is true that the Word of God is 
fall of promises and encouragements to 
the young to begin the Lord’s service. 
It is not true—God forbid !—that all 
the promises of the Scriptures are to the 
young. Yet we find a prominent speaker 
at a Sunday-school convention, a doctor 
of divinity at that, saying, if he is cor- 
rectly reported, “Take up that Book, 
sir, and go from Genesis to Revelation 
and what do you find? Promises to the 
old? Not unless they are children of 
God. I think that you will agree with 
me that from the beginning to the end 
of that Book, if there is a promise to an 











old person it is addressed to one who 
like Abraham was faithful, like Enoch 
walked with God, or like David, mak- 
ing the Lord his trust. Everywhere 
there are promises to such, but where to 
your hoary-headed sinner, to your hard- 
ened souls?” “Oh, sir, I tremble when 
I think of that—venerable, respectable 
men that have not given their hearts to 
Jesus, and think that I cannot get, or 
say, one word of promise for them.” We 
do not so read the “ whosoevers” and the 
“ uttermosts,” and “ come unto-me’s” of 
the blessed Book. 





“ His work’s reviving all around” will 
surely be the glad exclamation as the 
news given on our “Revival” pages is 
read this week. Just as we go to press 
Mr. Crafts makes a suggestion that we 
trust will be widely heeded. He writes: 
“Tn a letter just received from Mr. San- 
key he says: ‘ Will you not ask our 
friends in America to pray mightily to 
God for a great blessing upon London.’ ” 
Mr. Crafts suggests: “‘ Would it not be 
well to ask special prayer as indicated 
above, or perhaps appoint a certain hour 
each day when silent or vocal prayer 
shall be offered over all our land for 
London?” In agreeing to the sugges- 
tion, we would only add that our own 
land is in crying need, even more need, 
if possible, of a blessing than the fields 
abroad in which such refreshing showers 
of grace have lately been descending. 
Why not include America in the special 
request—and, indeed, why not a whole 
world that lieth in wickedness? 


EEE 


ADMIRATION AS AN INCENTIVE. 


HAT we may attain to the highest 
condition of which we are capable 
we must develop and exercise all our 
powers in the right directions, and by the 
right means. One of these means of 
right development that has not been suf- 
ficiently insisted on, we think, by re- 
ligious teachers, is that of admiration. 
“Intense admiration,” says Arnold, 
“ig necessary to our highest perfection.” 
We have doubtless marked the effect of 
admiration upon our pupils. The scholar 
who has an intense admiration for his 
teacher will make rapid improvement. 
Admiration sometimes seems to supply 
the lack of capacity, just as enthusiasm 
in certain pursuits seems to do. We 
have seen students who seemed to have 
very little capacity, laboriously striving, 
with very little success, to master succes- 
sive studies. At length they have en- 
tered on a study which awakened within 
them intense enthusiasm. This enthu- 
siasm seemed to supply the place of in- 
tellect, for we have been led to marvel at 
the suddenly successful efforts of the 
heretofore dull student. 


Every principle that tends to promote 
the intellectual life can be applied with 
advantage to the religious life. Hence 
the principle of admiration must be put 
in requisition there. If there are char- 
acters, truths and principles in respect 
to the intellectual life adapted to awaken 
intense admiration, much more are there 
characters, truths and principles in the 
religious life adapted to awaken admira- 
tion. These should be set before the 
young Christian by his religious teacher. 

Above all others, there is the character 
of Christ. There is no character adapted 
like his to produce the intensest admira- 
tion. The teacher should therefore set 
it, in all its beauty, before his pupil. 
This cannot be done by the marshaling 
of phrases, even though they may be the 
very words of inspiration. Truths the 
most original become commonplace when 
often viewed without emotion. It is 
only when a truth fills the soul with ad- 











miration that it can be so presented as 
to awaken admiration in others. 

We readily admire that which we in- 
tensely love. In proportion to our love 
for Christ will be our admiration for his 
character. Admiration produces like- 
ness. This fact understood by the teacher 
of Christian truths, the artist in divine 
things, is of the first moment in the work 
of producing the Christ-image upon the 
minds and hearts and on the lives of his 
scholars. 





LEARNING IN ORDER TO 
TEACHING. 


HE teacher must first be a learner of 

that which he would teach. This is 
too apparent to need more than the 
merest statement. But there is another 
proposition equally true and perhaps 
equally apparent, but one that has not 
been so generally recognized as a truism, 
or enforced as a fundamental principle. 
It is that the teacher should be a learner 
of those whom he would teach. “Know 
thyself,” is a dictum of very ancient phi- 
losophy. “Know thy pupils” has not 
equal age or authority in philosophy to 
commend it. The more we learn, how- 
ever, of our own mind and of the consti- 
tution of mind in general, the more we 
are able to instruct and influence other 
minds, in the mass. 

Teaching work, however, has nicer 
duties than to inform and _ instruct 
masses of mind. It has a special mission 
of the individual to the individual. There 
must be infinite adjustments of mind to 
mind, of the teacher to the taught. The 
truest teaching is an interchange, an in- 
teraction of mind upon mind, To em- 
ploy a mechanical figure, if a workman 
would make a certain object, he must 
exactly adjust his tools to the material 
he has. If the material be metal or 
stone or wood is not the only thing to 
‘his purpose. He must know whether 
the metal be lead or iron or platinum; 
whether the stone be chalk or granite or 
flint; whether the wood be pine or oak 
or ebony. Knowing the material he 
chooses his tools. Otherwise he would 
fail of his best work. 

Applying the thought, we see that the 
teacher must know the scholar, if he 
would, like a good workman, adapt him- 
self as a tool to the material. He cannot 
else fashion out of the material that 
which he would. The need, therefore, 
is a double one. The teacher must learn 
first his own character, gifts, attainments 
and limitations. He must learn next 
the dispositions, qualities, associations of 
his pupils. Here is an infinite problem; 
for there must be numberless combina- 
tions, producing countless variations and 
requiring an infinite power of adaptation 
in order to reach the highest results. We 
do not set before teachers such an im- 
possible task. We do not urge the exact 
solution of such a problem. Ours is a 
possible, practical work. Sunday-school 
teaching is made, in its essential char- 
‘acter, a simple thing by the mercy of 
infinite wisdom and grace, that conde- 
scends to supplement human ignorance 
and incompetence. 

While then the teacher’s first necessity 
is that he should learn what he himself 
is, he must learn also what his scholars 
are, To know this they must be the sub- 
ject of his most earnest, constant, patient 
study. No two of them will be just alike. 
He must find out what each is, and then 
how most certainly to adapt what he 
himself is, and can become, to each soul 
under his moulding hand. He must not 
be a simple utterer of grand truths. He 
must watch the effects of his utterance 
upon the minds before him. He must 
proceed upon his knowledge of these 
effects. From time to time he will ob- 
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serve the tendency, the fruits, of his 
teaching. Only such observing teachers 
are true teachers in the highest sense. 
All cannot be equally successful in at- 
taining this highest skill, but all can 
aim after it, and all should set it before 
them more definitely. 

How it is to be done, generally, has 
frequently been urged in these columns. 
General directions only can ever be given. 
It is in the specific applications, pre- 
cisely, that no one can communicate to 
another. They must be matters of spe- 
cial experience. Skilled teachers may, 
however, relate and record their own ex- 
periences. These we should seek after 
eagerly. Teachers of Sunday-school 
classes should study earnestly the phi- 
losophy of teaching; the underlying 
principles that govern all right methods 
of imparting knowledge, but along with 
this they should study frequently the 
best examples. They should visit teach- 
ers’ institutes and common schools fre- 
quently; they should consult the best 
text-books explaining the best principles 
and methods, and as far as they are 
adapted to what they,know their scholars 
to be, and to need, they should be used. 

To learn what our scholars are, we 
must become very intimate with them. 
What they are not only in their mental, 
but affectional natures, must be learned. 
The teacher in the scholar’s home and 
the scholar in the teacher’s home here 
becomes a constant necessity. The 
scholar alone, as well as the scholar with 
others, must be found out. By kindness, 
by unaffected interest, by patience, by 
unselfishness, by any and by every means 
the teacher must possess himself of the 
secret that will give him entrance with 
the truth into every heart in his care be- 
fore his work can be at all effectively 
done. 

Is this a difficult task? It must be, 
in the nature of things. But teach- 
ers have accomplished it. Why should 
not you? Study your scholars more 
than you have done heretofore. Deter- 
mine to know more about them. You 
will be surprised at the results. He who 
learns one scholar well, will make of him 
an ally in studying and learning every 
other scholar in his class, and will by 
and by find himself surrounded each 
week with a little band, who while they 
are learners still, will also be, like him- 
self, teachers each of all the rest. 


_—— 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A STRAY TOPIC. 


BY WILLIAM F. SHERWIN. 


ig is so pleasant to say nice things, and 
so nice to say pleasant things, that I 
wonder anybody will persist in prophe- 
sying things that are not smooth and 
oleaginous. Won’t The Times imagine 
how the writer must have been shocked 
the other day to hear some Sunday-school 
magnates commenting upon the manner 
in which a pious Superintendent assisted 
his conscientious Secretary to make up 
the “statistics” for a report to be pub- 
lished? What if the Superintendent did 
put everything in rosy light? Whose 
business is it ifhe “lumped” his school 
at five hundred, when four hundred and 
twenty-five would have been a trifle too 
high to be exact? I would like to know 
if a member of a Christian Church in 
good standing is to be criticised by out- 
siders for such a trifling oversight as tell- 
ing the Secretary to put down seventy- 
five conversions when the scribe says 
there were only thirty-two? What is a 
Superintendent for, if not to have his own 
way about things? and is it not the duty 
of every such officer to see that his school 
appears to the best advantage? A Sec- 
retary who would let his conscience 
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bother him in a statistical pinch ought 
to be man enough to vacate and make 
room for one with a sort of “ Goodyear 
patent” arrangement for elasticity. 

This whole matter of statistics is get- 
ting to make trouble. I don’t want to 
wound the feelings of eminent fellow- 
workers in the Sunday-school vineyard, 
but I feel constrained to lift up my feeble 
penholder against their assumption that 
religious business ought to be conducted 
upon as fair a religious basis of truthful- 
ness as ordinary worldly affairs. It puts 
some respectable people in a harness that 
will gall them; it interferes with perfect 
freedom of action; it is an abridgment 
of the liberty of speech ; it bears as hard 
in its restrictions upon a certain class as 
the five-minute rule upon the average 
Sunday-school story-teller! The doctrine 
wants doctoring, in order not to be as un- 
palatable to Free-and-easyists as “ close 
communion” to a Philadelphia Presby- 
terian, or “ election” to a Detroit Metho- 
dist. Cannot these zealous but well- 
meaning brethren see that if such notions 
were to be carried out fully everywhere 
it must seriouslycripple some well-to-do 
churches and schools in the habit of 
making representations which will get 
their libraries, singing-books, cabinet- 
organs, blackboards, The Sunday-School 
Times, and other indispensable appurte- 
nances, including their preaching, at a 
tremendous discount from a fair price? 

Brethren, you forget that this is a free 
country ; and if you would have the free- 
dom for which the advocates of “ liberal 
Christianity” argue, you mustn’t be too 
particular. You will be open to the 
charge of illiberality. It will be said 
that you incline to cramp everything to 
fit conscience rather than convenience, 
and I am afraid you will become un- 
popular, which would be simply dread- 
ful. If any among you is disposed to 
quote 2 Cor. 8:21, or 1 Thess. 4:12, 
upon a plea of setting a good example to 
outsiders, let him remember that neither 
Corinth nor Thessalonica were in the 
United States, and the world has moved 
a good deal since Paul’s time. And, 
moreover, the urging of the sentiments 
alluded to will, i fear, tend to create divi- 
sion. For these reasons I must decline 
to write unkind words about the matter, 
although I possibly have at times, under 
strong impulses, allowed expressions to 
escape me which might seem slightly in 
sympathy with the views which I have 
now, I trust, sufficiently reprehended. 
Thus I endeavor tenderly to lay aside 
the whole subject with words for which 
I should give credit to the Philadelphia 
Ledger, “ Gone, but not forgotten !” 





HEBRON AS A CITY OF REFUGE. 


Y DEAR MR. EDITOR: The follow- 

ing suggestions may possibly relieve 

the difficulty felt by “A Subscriber,” in re- 

ference to the city of Hebron being assigned 

to the Levites and appointed as a City of 

Refuge after it had been granted to Caleb by 
Joshua. 

Ist. The grant made to Caleb was not a 
single city, but a district of country embra- 
cing several towns. This we infer from the 
promise made by God, in which he speaks 
of “the land that he hath trodden upon” 
(Deut. 1: 36); from the plea and request of 
Caleb, in which he styles it “the land,” and 
“this mountain,” which is more fully de- 
scribed as the country of the Anakim and 
their fenced cities (Josh. 14: 9 and 12); and 
from the account of its future subjugation by 
Caleb’s valiant son-in-law (Josh. 15: 13-19; 
Judges 1: 12-15). 

2d. The selection of the forty-eight 
Levitical cities seems to have been arranged 
by Joshua and the representatives of the 
tribes, or to have been voluntarily surren- 
dered by the tribes themselves: in either 





case Caleb would doubtless be consulted, and 
his consent secured. Why not a part of the 
possessions of Caleb, as well as that of any 
other Israelite, be devoted for such a pur- 
pose? And as the six cities of refuge were 
chosen from the cities of the Levites, the 
position of Hebron rendered it specially 
suitable. (Josh. 21:3, and Numb. 35: 1-8.) 

3d. In assigning Hebron to the Levites, a 
special reserve is made. The “suburbs,” 
drives for cattle and pasture lands, only are 
assigned, while the fields, the arable lands, 
and the villages remained in the possession 
of Caleb. (Josh. 21:11, 12.) 

4th. It is not necessary to suppose that 
the Levitical cities were exclusively oc- 
cupied by the Levites. Families of other 
tribes might dwell in them. The Benja- 
minites inhabited Gibeah. (Judges 19:1, 
etc.) There also Saul made his home 
(1 Sam. 10: 26), and David, during the first 
years of his reign, seems to have held his 
court in Hebron itself. (2 Sam. 2: 1.) 

Hebron then may still have been the 
home of Caleb and his posterity, even while 
used as a city of refuge. 

Yours, faithfully, 
W. ORMISTON. 





THE ILLINOIS 
STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION. 


( Official.) 


HE seventeenth annual Convention 

of the State Sunday-school Associa- 

tion of Illinois will be held in the city 

of Alton, Tuesday, Wednesday and 

Thursday, May 25th, 26th and 27th, com- 
mencing Tuesday at 10 o’clock. 

Each county in the State, except Cook, 
is entitled to ten delegates. The number 
from Cook County is not limited. 

The programme will be published soon 
and forwarded to the county secretaries. 

The arrangements for the Convention 
give promise of a most profitable and 
pleasant session. 

County secretaries are requested to 
have this notice published in the county 
papers. B. F. Jacoss, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee. 











When we ask our children to come to 


Jesus, should we be astonished at seeing 
them come? 


Ralph Wells has gone South again to re- 
gain his health. His visit it is hoped will 
be but for a short time. 


A good teacher’s idea of his example was 
that it should be such that “he might open 
his life to his children for them to imitate.” 


The Christian Union pleads for better 
ventilation ia our churches and Sunday- 
school rooms, under the cry for “A Mouth- 
ful of Air.” 


A superintendent being asked what was 
the great want of his school, replied, “ Chil- 
dren, children.”” We wonder where his 
school was ? 


Henry Varley, the English evangelist, 
gives a series of children’s services in differ- 
ent New York churches during the week be- 
ginning March 22d. 

At the monthly meeting of the Buffalo 
Sunday-School Association to be held March 
23d, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, was to 
give a Bible-reading. 


Harper’s Bazar wickedly suggests the in- 
troduction of the bell-punch into our 
churches to be used by deacons when pass- 
ing the contribution-box. 


If a superintendent be a man of method 
and system in his government he will bring 
his school to the line and the plummet of 
good order and discipline. 


St. John’s M. E. Sunday-School, of Brook- 





lyn, had a series of delightful special ser- 


vices last week in commemoration of their 
septennial anniversary. More next week. 





Some one says that teachers who are 
quoted as authority by their scholars, with 
a “my teacher says so,” are apt to be good 
teachers, We admit that it is an excellent 
test. 


The Church should not merely praise the 
school, encourage the school, it should make 
the school and keep it made. The school is 
the Church’s fountain. The Church should 
see that it is always full. 





At a late Sunday-school gathering one 
speaker gloried in the fact that he was “a 
prosecutor of rumsellers.”” The brother who 
followed him had more whereof to glory: he 
was “a teacher of babes.” 





The sixth anniversary of the Chinese 
Mission Sunday-School of the Church of 
the Advent, in San Francisco, was lately 
held. It was a delightful occasion. We 
hope to report it further and fuller. 


One of the largest children’s meetings 
ever assembled in the world was gathered 
at Liverpool during Mr. Moody’s late labors 
there. Mr. Moody addressed them. It is 
estimated that there were 15,000 children 
present. 


Prof. Johnson suggests that it is a good 
way to teach the lesson beforehand to one’s 
children at home as a [good preparation to 
go before the class with it. A capital sug- 
gestion to teachers who have homes and 
children in them! 





Prof. Sherwin thinks that some teachers 
take the International Lesson helps to their 
ruin. The Professor is in danger of being 
right on that point. Every blessing, every 
good, brings its temptations to be resisted, 
its evils to be avoided. 


The Connecticut State Sunday-School 
Executive Committee had their annual 
meeting in Hartford, March 17th. Our cor- 
respondent, “ Arrowsmith,” gives us an ac- 
count of it, with other interesting items, in a 
Connecticut letter which our readers shall 
have next week. 





The patent “file and binder” for The 
Times is certainly a cheap, convenient and 
almost necessary article for those who would 
keep their papers from being lost, soiled, or 
worn. The style we advertise at $1.50 is 
not only useful, but really handsome. It 
is very much admired. 


Dr. De Haas, the American Consul at Je- 
rusalem, sends the information that for the 
first time known to the present inhabitants 
the cold weather was so severe as to form 
ice. The Arabs having never seen ice be- 
fore, were completely puzzled, and could not 
understand “ why water should change into 
glass |” 


A writer in the Holston Methodist, pub- 
lished at Knoxville, Tennessee, tells of an 
“orphan Sunday-school”’ and describes it, 
not as a school whose scholars had lost their 
parents, but a school in which only four or 
five, out of the sixty members in regular 
attendance were parents, either as visitors 
or teachers. 





“The Three Blue Eggs” was the title of 
the first Sunday-school library book, a pro- 
minent worker remembers to have taken 
home in his earlier Sunday-school days. 
More books and better books have doubtless 
since been published, but we engage to say 
that none more certainly left their impres- 
sion upon the boy’s mind. 


The approaching “ Bazaar of Nations” in 
Philadelphia is attracting the attention of 
all classes of citizens. The prospect is that 
it will be one of the greatest affairs of the 
kind ever held in our city. It is a move- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation in behalfof their Building Fund. The 
Fair will open March 29th, and keep open 
until April 24th. During its progress a 
special organ, called “ The Baszagr Herald,” 
will be issued every other day. It will bea 
model of beanty and brilliance—a credit to 





special journalism—if the known enterprise 
and experience of its conductors are any 
warranty. A limited number of advertise- 
ments will be admitted—and subscriptions 
willbe taken in advance. Address Joseph 
M. Horton, office of “The Bazaar of Na- 
tions,” 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The joint monthly meeting of the New 
York Teachers’ Sunday-School Association 
and the Baptist Sunday-School Association 
was held in the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York, on Monday evening, 
March 15th. The two Associations joined 
their services in order to give both the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Varley, the English 
evangelist. A full report of the occasion is 
crowded out this week, but will be given 
next. 





THE NEW YORK SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL NORMAL CLASS. 





TAUGHT BY THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

[Before the New York City Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, March 12,1875. Reported in outifne for 
The Sunday-School Times by Charles Hopkins. ] 





‘THE MOST TROUBLESOME OF 
ALL.”’ 

FTER singing, Dr. Vincent requested 

the andience to read the 22d chapter of 
Joshua, which gives the connection of the 
lesson. The audience read in concert a part 
and the Doctor a part, then the audience 
a part, or a clause of a verse, alternately 
with the Doctor. During the reading Dr. 
Vincent remarked how severely, not to say 
bitterly, these heads of the thousands of Is- 
rael from the west side of Jordan talked to 
the representatives of the two-and-a-half 
tribes on the east of the Jordan, with- 
out the least cause. But you see the 
complaining men on the west side were all 
satisfied and at peace with the men of the 
east side as soon as they had heard the facts 
from those who were ready to give them 
long before. 

After the reading of the lesson, which 
was on “The Altar of Witness,” Dr. Vincent 
asked the audience to present any 

Questions or Difficulties 
upon it that they might have in mind. The 
following were asked: 1. L.cality of the 
altar? Whether on the west side or east 
side of the Jordan? 2. Whether we may 
approve the building of the altar by these 
tribes? 3. Why was not the tribe of “ Ma- 
nasseh” mentioned in the 25th verse? 4. Did 
this altar remain any length of time? The 
Doctor asked the opinion of the audience as 
to the locality of the altar by the vote of 
the uplifted hand. It was about equally 
divided between the east and the west side. 

Questions were now put to the audience 
and answers were elicited as follows: Why 
on the east side? Answer: How would it 
serve as a “witness” on the east side, it it 
was on the west side? ’ 

llth verse: “The children of Israel,’ 
“heard say,” etc. Heard say is not a valu- 
able testimony, as a general thing. It was 
a large and high altar, that could be seen 
for a great distance up and down the valley 
ofthe Jordan. The windings of the river 
were such that the altar, being on the bor- 
der of the land, the people could not tell on 
which side of the river it was when viewing 
it from a distance. They went to see the 
tribe of Manasseh in Gilead in their own 
home. It would but serve the purposes 
of an altar on the east side. 

In the 10th verse we have the testimony 
of the historian that it was in the land of 
Canaan. 

In the 9th verse the land of “Canaan’”’ is 
distinguished from the land of “ Gilead.” 

In a report of the “ Palestine Exploration 
Society,” Lieut. C. R. Condor gives an ac- 
count of the identification of this “ Altar 
Ed,” or “ Altar of Witness.” He claims to 
have found a gigantic mound on the west 
side, which he identifies as the “ Altar Ed.” 
“Valley of Jordan” means “circles of the 
Jordan.” Some writers say the division was 
on the east side of the bank of the Jordan. 
Dr. Vincent gave his opinion in favor of 
the west side, although, he remarked, it 
does not make a particle of difference on 
which side it is. An article in “ Illustrated 
Bible Studies” for March, published in Chi- 
cago, by C. H. Howard & Co., gives an ac- 
count of Lieut. C. R. Condor’s exploration 
and discovery of the “ Altar Ed.” 
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Is it difficult for us to approve of the 
building of this altar by the 24 tribes? 
Answer: If they were willing, why should 
we object ? It was only an “ Altar of Wit- 
ness,” They had a right to build it. The 
half tribe of Manasseh was located in Ca- 
naan proper. 


THE LESSON LECTURE: 
‘6 The Most Troublesome of All.’’ 


Let us draw two characters: (1.) A boy 
ten or twelve years old, restless as can be, 
can’t sit still two minutes. Wide awake, 
whatever his father, or class leader, or elder 
in the church may do during the church 
service, he never gets asleep there! He is 
as full of mischief in the Sunday-school as 
at home. He can devise more ingenious 
things in fifteen minutes to torment the 
teacher than all the rest of the school. He 
is intense. Perfectly frank. Lets out a 
great many secrets about the father and the 
mother at home, that he ought not to. 
He is 

The Irrepressible Boy. 
Full of the very essence of fun; but he is 
not the “most troublesome of all” the pu- 
pils we have to teach in the Sunday-school. 

(2.) A man of fifty years. A business 
man, fully occupied till Saturday night. 
Always at work. Active, vigorous man. 
He knows the ways of the world. He has 
had a good deal of experience in life. Al- 
ways asking the teacher some question diffi- 
cult to answer. Teacher says, “I wish Mr. 
Smith would join some other class.”’ But 
he is not by any means the “ most trouble- 
some”’ of any ot our students. 

(1.) The boy may be held by interesting 
him. You may excite his curiosity. His 
individual thoughts may be crude and odd, 
but he will assist you in interesting him if 
you will give him something todo. (2.) 
And so the man can be held. You can touch 
him on so many sides—his experience in 
life; the perils of society; his ability to fix 
his attention. He may have buried a babe. 
You can easily find his heart. You may 
make him your helpful to you. He ma 
be captious and at times puzzling, but wit 
all these he thinks. 

The most troublesome of all the pupils 
we are required to manage in the Sunday- 
school is the 


Boy who is Just Beyond Boyhood 
and yet can scarcely be regarded as a man; 
whore exact counterpart is the girl who is 
just beyond girlhood and yet can scarcely 
be regarded as a woman. Let us consider 
some of the peculiarities of this age. In 
them we shail find some excuse for the 
worst features of young people who are in 
it, and perhaps some aid in the direction 
and instruction to which as Sunday-school 
teachers we are called. 


Peculiarities of the Hob-de-Hoi 
Age. 


1. These young people are just leaving 
the age of a:tlessness and simplicity, which 
are characteristic of childhood; they have 
come into the age of awkwardness and self- 
consciousness. 

2. Their attention and tastes are wholly 
diverted from the serious and earnest things 
of life, and they have no interest whatever 
in so-called religious matters. ‘his world is 
perfectly fascinating to them; they see every- 
thing through a rose-colored medium. 

3. A false view of themselves and of the 
worth of the world gives them an overween- 
ing, sense of 

Their Own Importance. 


4.»The whole tone of a life like this will, 
of necessity, be frivolous; fun and frolic 
and fashion and folly make up the whole of 
life, except where a wise parental discipline 
prevents it. 

5, The young people in this age are likely 
to regard insubordination as a particularly 
bright thing. ‘They are fond of showing 
disregard of all authority. 

6. At this age young people lack self-go- 
vernment, * To rule one’s self is a lesson 
which it takes years to learn. They have 
not yet learned it. The dictates of sound 
judgment and of good taste are little heeded. 

he will is swept this way and that by im- 
pulse and passion. 

7. In many cases these young people are 
unemployed much of the time. Indolence 
aggravates every peculiar difficulty in their 
case which we have considered. 

8. We must also remember that the ma- 
jority of the people do not sufficiently appreci- 
ate the peculiar embarrassments of such 
young people. They ridicule them unspar- 
ingly ; if they have the authority they scold 
them. 

9. It is sometimes the case that the class 
we are discussing, from associations of a 
most unfortunate kind, are tinctured with 

A Sort of Skepticism, 
which they are as incompetent to define as 
they are to defend. 

What are the Sunday-school teacher's 
duties to thia class of pupila? We answer: 

1. Remember what they are t& be im the 





future—the fathers and the mothers of the 
next generation. 

2. Remember that the period through 
which they are passing is not likely to last 
long, and yet that it is full of the gravest 
| ear Therefore teach for the future. 

he truth earnestly taught to-day will cer- 
tainly yield fruit in the future. 

3. Be Very, Patient. 

Never seem to be annoyed by the irre 
ties and mischievous devisings o 
pupils. Endure! Endure/ Expurr! Be 
full of good humor. Never scold. Let 
them look upon you as a cheery, good-na- 
tured soul, whose life has a great deal of 
sunshine in it. 

4. The next rule will be easy enough to 
observe if you can keep the last one. It is 
this: Win the love of your pupils. They 
have it in them to love any one who will 
come into their sphere with confidence and 
sympathy for them. 

5. Teach with great simplicity. Teach 
them very much as you woull teach an in- 
fant class, but don’t let them know that you 
are trying to do that. Give them the clear- 
est illustrations, the plainest applications, 
but do it in a tone and manner which shall 
really respect the age and social standing of 
such pupils. 

G6. Kindle their Ambition. 
Appeal to their self-respect. Show them 
the worth of knowledge and the contempti- 
bleness of ignorance. Call their attention 
to the successful people in their own neigh- 
borhood. 

7. Teach the law of God with all ite severest 
penalties. We make a great mistake in these 
days in not presenting to our youth the re- 
alities of judgment, the holine-s of God, the 
ge rreens wrath of God, and the certainty 
of future punishment. All this should be 
done affectionately and with great tender- 
nevs, but it should be done. 

8. Put the right books into their hands, A 
good book is often the means of saving a 
young man from perdition. 

9. Visit and wnderstand and secure the co- 
operation of their parents or guardians. 

10. Get them interested in a social organi- 
gation of some kind. A little society in the 
Church might be conducted in the interest 
of such youth, and would be of incalculable 
advantage. 

11. One thing more remains to be said. 
The earlier you can commit your young peo- 
ple to the personel service of Christ the stronger 
your hold upon them, and the safer they 
will be while passing through the perilous 
period I have described. 

The song, “I love to tell the story,” was 
sung by the audience standing, after which 
the Doctor called for 

‘* Brief Experiences’’ 
on this subject from persons present. 

The Rev. G. A. Peltz, of Newark, said: 
“T keep myself in perfect sympathy with 
the scholars. I feel with them; catch at 
their troublesome actions as they would 
catch at them. This rule | would lay down 
for this grade of scholars and every grade. 

Mr. Searles, of New Haven, recognizes 
these characters that have been described 
in his own school. He said that the teach- 
ers in his own school who interest them- 
selves in every-day and every home-life of 
their pupils succeed best with them. In 
one class of young ladies in my school, the 
teacher says that not a week in several 
months has passed that she has not received 
and written a letter to each one of her 
scholars, 

The Rev. Alfred Taylor spoke of a teacher 
he had when he wasa boy. They used to 
sing the hymn, “How pleasant thus to 
dwell below,” etc.; and another hymn, 
“Teachers and scholars all will meet,” etc. 
One day one of the boys in the class said of 
the teacher, “ He won't be there, anyhow!” 
This teacher had totally failed to get any 
influence over the class. A great many boys 
are troublesome and don’t mean to be. The 
following story illustrates my thought: “A 
small child comes into the care of a new 
nurse, and says to the nurse, ‘Some chil- 
dren’s different.’ Some can be managed by 
scolding and some by sugar plums.” If a 
scholar is stupid, it won’t do to scold him. 
If he answers the question wrong the nine- 
teenth time, don't scold! It will only irri- 
tate and make him worse. 

An outline of the present lesson was now 
given. The lesson centres on the “ Altar of 
Witness.” 

Of what was the Altara Witness? 

1. It was a witness to the true principles 
of civil government. It recognized religion 
as the true base of government. National 
unity as the condition of national prosperity. 
One nation. One religion. 

2. The Altar bore witness to the true prin- 
ciples of theology. “Jehovah, God of gods,’’ 


lari- 
such 


A recognition of the atonement, An altar 
like the one altar at Jerusalem. 
3. It was a witness to the true principles 


of education in religion. Sunday-school 


lessons are doing a great work. Thesecular 
seheols exclude religion. 





4. It was a witness to the true principles 
of religious life. This wont do, to have 
another altar erected, said the tribes of Israel 
on the west side of Jordan. We must be 
faithful to the t-uth, candor to the truth. 
Perfect frankness, courtesy under false im- 

hment, dignified, gentlemanly conduct 
tween those on the west side and those on 
the east side. “The Lord God of gods, he 
knoweth, and Israel, he shall know,” etc. 
They appealed to God that they were right. 
Faith in God. Charity. Beautiful lesson 
full of truth. If I were seated before a 
class of 
Thoughtless Girls 


who had just got their new spring bonnets 
on,—and after looking over three or four pat- 
terns they care precious little about the chil- 
dren of Israel.—there are some things I could 
talk to them about in which they would be 
interested. How shall I approach the 
lesson? Take for granted this, first of all, 
if the teacher is respected and beloved by 
the pupils it will go a long way to interest 
and hold the class till the teacher gets a 
chance to state the case. 

I put this question toa circle of friends 
around a table, waiting at the hotel, 


** How Shall we Approach this 
Lesson ?t”’ 
There were several suggestions. One gentle- 
man told a story when, in old times, canals 
were used for passenger travel in packet 
boats. This friend was then a student at 
college and wanted to go to Philadelphia. 
The question arose whether he should go by 
stage or canal. He came from one part of 
the country and his fellow student, traveling 
with him, came from another part of the 
country. His friend preferred to go by 
canal. It was full of water and the way 
was plain and easy. “I crossed the bridge 
last night and I ought to know,” said the 
friend. But the gentleman insisted that there 
was no water in the canal, as he had crossed 
the bridge and saw no water. And so a dis- 
pute arose and things came to a critical 
pass. At last it occurred to the first gentle- 
man to inquire, “which bridge did you 
cross?” The friend crossed the bridge be- 
low the lock, and the other crossed the bridge 
above the lock. Below the lock the canal 
was full of water; above the lock the water 
was drained off. After such an introduction 
it is easy to transfer their interest to the 
leseon, and once interested, you can hold 
them 
If You are Wide Awake. 

Another gentleman said he knew a man 
whose foot was stepped on by a friend acci- 
dentally getting out of an omnibus, and 
those two men, formerly friends, did not 
speak to each other again for years. I’ve 
no doubt you have seen such experiences. 
Things are often exaggerated, and ple 
speak unkindly, when all can be explained 
satisfactorily. If you have boys and girls 
together in the same class, unless the teacher 
is very discreet, I should advise to separate 
the sexes. If there is a boy-class you 
can get the boys interested in a talk about 
fighting, and soldiers coming home from the 
war. Get the boys to have a previous pre- 
paration of the lesson. Ask them to bring 
you a summary of the lesson written out 
next Sunday. Get them to have self-respect 
by showing that you respect them. In The 
Christian at Work, Dr. Talmage’s paper, [ 
find the following excellent suggestions on 
this lesson: 1. Don’t take offence where no 
offence is meant. 2. Don’t be too hasty. 
3. Don’t fight when the difficulty can be 
settled peaceably. 4. Do the best we can, 
some people will misunderstand us. What 
are we to do when people find fault with us 
unjustly? When we make full explanation, 
then our accuser is to blame if he does not 
accept of the explanation. Truth left with 
the pupil will bring forth its fruits after a 
while. Honest work we do to-day will have 
its 

Reward Yonder. ; 

“ Will you teach this class of boys ?” said 
& superintendent to a young lady-teacher. 
She thought, “ What can I do with those 
rough, wild boys?” The superintendent said, 
“ There is no one else to teach them but you.” 
“Tl do the best I can,” she replied. The 
first Sunday the boys laughed at her. The 
second Sunday they laughed less; and the 
fourth Sunday they stopped laughing en- 
tirely, and forever after. She loves them. 
They love her. She is moulding and fash- 
ioning the lives of those boys. In after 
days, when she is mouldering in her grave, 
they will rise up and call her blessed. Let 
us teach for the future, and trust in God. 





Tar TeacHer’s Worps.—In the church 
in Wittenberg there hangs an original por- 
trait of Luther, under which is written, “ All 
his words were thunderbolts.’” We may not 
think that the artist meant that Luther ut- 
tered only those sentences which were harsh 
in their nature, or combative in their char- 
acter. Many ef the sweetest and most sym- 





pathetic utterances of the ages have come to 
us as they were proffered to people in his 
time by the prince of reformers, But his 
words were striking. They reached the ob- 
ject sighted. There was weight enough in 
the arrow, and vigor enough in the string, 
and strength enough in the arm, to touch 
the mark. Good teacher, Luther aimed.— 
Rev. C. P. Hard in The Sunday-School Journal. 


For The Sunday School Times. 


A “BANNER” MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 








HE Nineteenth Annual Report of the 

Sabbath-School Missionary Association 
of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church in the city of New York gives evi- 
dence that it is entitled to pre-eminence 
not because it is larger or gives more 
money than any other, but because it gives. 
more in proportion to numbers, more gene- 
rally and more systematically. Here are 
the facts for 1874: 
Total attendance for the year in the main 


FOGUER, ccccse ccccocccnceses .vsccoccevevevesnsvcovesoe is) 
Total number of offerings in the maia 
TOOER, -coccoccscocvcoecopocnccos ence wocceecencoteqocee 5913 
Total omissions through the year, only ..... 142 
Average number in main room on each 
hte AAR ATE Sri 14714 
Average number of whom brought an of- 
tering each Sabbath.,.............0..-eseeee 144 
Ave number omitting to bring an of- 
ering each Sabbath,......-..ccceceee sernee 31, 


Offerings from Primary Department(about), 1600 ; 








Add offerings from main room (as above), 5913 
Total individual offerings for the year 

QV OE) kcdcciin tices codcns incersdhovey Habscbdbcnecersce 
Number of classes not omitting one offer- 

IMG, .-ccccece cocrrecccsesseseccescre-conscses sececcsoe 
Average per cent. of absentees through 

ERO FORT, ...00.00e cecccccsorssoosecesesevecscescecs 
Contributed by main room, officers, teach- 

OTS ANA SCHOlALS. ...........00c0cscccscccsscese $886.76 
Contributed by Primary Department, 

officers, teachers and scholars,......... 100.88 
Contributed at monthly meetings,............ 90.48 

“ot at special meeting,...........-.s00 179.61 

_ by friends, 108.00 
AMOUNE, .....ccccrcccresscsccscccceccorcsocesqeeseoeees cess $1305.73 


Of this amount 9675 has been paid to the mis- 
sionary work of the American Sunday-School 
Union. Total contributions for nineteen years, 
$17,342.62. 

The principles of this Association are: 

1, Every one should aid in the religious educa- 
tion of the destitute. Rom. 10:15; 1 Tim. 6:18; 
Acts 20: 35. 

2. Each one should conscientiously deride the 
amount of his gifts according to his ability, and 
make regu'ar contributions. 2 Cor. 8: 11 and 
9:7; 1 Cor. 16:2 

3. A regular Sabbath gift, rightly given, be- 
comes & memorial of God’s mercies through the 
week past, and a constant reminder of the entire 
consecration of heart and life. That is the Chris- 
tian’s privilege and duty. 1 Cor. 16: 29; Deut. 
26: 5-10; Acts 10: 31 

In brief, give conscientiously, give thankfully 
and prayerfully. give regulariy. 

Wm. A. sooth, Esq., is President; Frank A. 
Ferris, Superintendent. 

What an auspicious omen. What a blessed 
gain if such an Association were formed on such 

rineiples in every Sunday-school! How would 
Bhrists royal revenues be increased! What an 
uplifting and enlargement there would be of 
young minds and hearts! 8. B. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
GIVING BIBLES TO SUNDAY- 
SCHUOL SCHOLARS. 


BY A TEACHER, 





T is wasteful to give a Bible to a young 
and ignorant child before he knows how 
to use it and has some sense of its value. 
To prepare children for owning Bibles they 
must be drilled in the use of the Book in 
Sunday-school and be incited to study it at 
home. Especially should the references, and 
the mode of using them, be explained, and 
the children shoald be made to seek out 
some of these every week, until they are 
familiar with every part of the Scriptures. 
This will awaken an interest in the sacred 
volume and a love for studying it. If then 
at Christmas or on birth-days it is thought 
best to give Bibles to a class, they will pro- 
bably know how to use and appreciate 
them. 

As things are usually managed, Bibles 
given to Sunday-school scholars are’too often 
like pearls cast before swine. An instance 
of this recently came to my knowledge. A 
teacher took charge of a class of boys who 
had never been required to bring Biblesto the 
Sunday-school. Indeed, so far as she coul 1 
ascertain, most of them had no Biblesof their 
own. At Christmas some friend gave a copy 
to E , and soon after J—— andG 
were supplied from another source. But 
none of these Bibles appeared in the Sunday- 
school with any regularity. They were in 
no way appreciated, and one of them be- 
came the plaything of the children, and was 
soon destroyed. 
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The class passed into the hands of an- 
other teacher, and at the next Christmas he 
gave toeach one another Bible. What will 
be the fate of these? 

In giving a Bible it is always be-t to 
choose one with references, and care should 
be taken that these should be fully under- 
stood by the teacher andscholar. Too often 
even teachers do not know how to use these 
references, and I fear that very few scholars 
are ever taught to use them. Do not wait 
too long, but begin with each child who 
can read. Take some special opportunity 
for doing this. Drill a few scholars at a 
time, and they will aid the teacher in drill- 
ing the others. 

It is well always to give a child a Bible 
with type so large that it may be read with 
ease. The best cheap Bible in good type, 
with references, is the minion Reference 
Bible of the American Bible Society. It is 
rather too large for the pocket, but may 
easily be carried under the arm. 





; : For The Sunday-School Times. 
BUREAU CO., ILLINOIS. 


N the winter of 1829-30, Dea. E. S. Phelps, 
of Northampton, Mass., conceived the 
idea of organizing a colony and emigrating 
to Illinois. Talking with friends, several 
joined in theidea. Inthe summer of 1830 an 
agent was sent to see the tnen wild country 
and report. In March 23, 1831, the Hamp- 
shire Colony Congregational Church was 
organized at Northampton. On the 4th of 
May the colony started, and after considera- 
ble wandering, located at the place now 
known as Princeton, Bureau Co., Illinois. 
On the arrival of the colony that whole 
region was almost uninhabited by white 
people, and was in the territory of Putnam 
Co., which at that time embraced ‘a territory 
now divided into some fifteen counties. 

The Indian war of 1832 scattered the 
colony so that in 1834 but few remained. 
The first prayer-meeting held by this church 
was in the fall of 1831, in a log cabin north 
of Princeton, with the sides partly up, by 
Deacons Phelps and Chamberlain and Elijah 
Smith ; a log formed their seat and the grass 
their floor. 

Two Sunday-schools were formed in 1833 
—one north, the other south of Princeton. 
These were held in private houses where a 
few assembled Sundays to worship God. 
In 1834 these schools united in Princeton; 
held sometimes in a private house, and 
sometimes in the little tavern. 

A meeting-house was built so that in 
October, 1836, the school moved into its new 
quarters. This was the first church edifice 
built in what is now Bureau County. This, 
the first Sunday-school, held its forticth 
celebration December 27, 1874, and in its 
history we find that Dea. Phelps had been 
Sunday-school superintendent at Springfield, 
Ills., and Princeton a large share of the time 
from 1832 to 1857. . He was a lover of the 
Sunday-rchool cause, and attended as long 
as he was able to get there. 

His motto was, “ Be zealous in every good 
work.” He died at Princeton March 19, 
1872, aged 834 years. About the lst of May, 
1822, the father of the writer led your cor- 
respondent to the Sunday-school, and from 
that time he has been connected with its 
work. Bureau County, from this small be- 
ginning, in forty-four years has grown to 
have nearly 100 Sunday-schools and over 
6000 connected with them, yet much mis- 
sionary work is needed. Not over one-sixth 
of the inhabitants that ought to be interested 
in this noble cause have any part init. The 
Bureau Co. Sunday-School Association, by 
holding Institutes, etc., are striving to lead 
the people to see the importance of God’s 
Word, and the need of workers in this cause. 
We are exerting an influence that we trust 
God will bless. 

As Secretary of this Society, and super- 
intendent of two townships, with the aid 
of others, | find constantly a call for trust 
in the Master. The call is not only from 
this county, but from around: “ Come over 
and help us We are striving to get 
the best and most devoted workers in our 
county to oversee this work. We need great 
encouragement, and we are striving to in- 
duce each of our committee to take The 
Times, that they may see what others are 
doing, and be encouraged to ask for greater 
things. God does bless us in thisswork and 








leads us nearer to him by it. At least two 
revivals this winter have started with our 
Institutes in these places, and sinners have 
thereby been led to the Saviour. Oh for 
more consecration and faith in this work! 
We have seen marked answers to prayer. 

In some townships we find it almost impos- 
sible to get persons who are willing to work 
as an Executive Committee in their town- 
ship. At one time, the writer went twenty- 
five miles to visit a Sunday-school that we 
could get no report from, and found no 
school. The man who had tried all the 
season to keep it up said, “Iam not con- 
nected with this church, am here on busi- 
ness, could not bear tosee no Sunday-school, 
so I got the children together and have 
kept it up till nov, The parents take no 
interest. Some will not let their children 
come, and yet they are church members. 
The first thing I’d do, were I connected 
with their church, would be to excommuni- 
cate nearly all the members and try and 
convert them over. I am discouraged, and 
last Sunday I gave up and let the school 
go.’ We fear similar cases can be found 
of want of interest. May God open the 
hearts of his professed followers, to see the 
need of aid from every lover of Jesus! 

By invitation, I went a week or two ago 
into the borders of Lee County, to a school- 
house where a Bible-school is held by peo- 
ple on the north of Bureau County, and the 
south of Lee County. Though the weather 
was very cold there was a good attendance, 
and increased interest to the close on Sun- 
day evening. One man, who walked and 
carried a child about a year old, one-fourth 
of a mile, to all the four sessions, said, “ It 
was the most interesting meeting he ever 
attended.” God was with us, and Christians 
felt “it was good to be there.” All felt a 
determination to trust more in God and 
work more earnestly for this cause. I 
have seldom held an Institute where there 
was more intense interest manifested, and 
where the people felt more strengthened 
than at this meeting. 

The work truly is moving on in this re- 
gion, and we hope to have more of the 
blessing of God with us. 


Wyanet, Ill. E. 8. PHELPs. 





THE OHIO STATE SUNDAY. 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 





HE sixteenth annual Convention of the 
Ohio State Sabbath-School Association 
will be held in Newark on the 8th, 9th and 
10th of June, 1875. 
PROGRAMME, 


FIRST DAY—Evening. 
7 3—Devotional exercises. 
8.00—Address of welcome. 
bury, Newark. 
8.15—Response. By Rey. W. W. Williams, D.D., 
Toledo. 
8.25—Annual address of the President, Clifton 
M. Nichols, Springfield. 
8.50—Three-minute speeches at the call of the 
President. 
9. 30—Adjournment. 


SECOND DAY—Forenoon. 


8 00—Devotional exercises. 
9,00—Announcement of committees. 


I. Who should be in the Sabbath-School ? 


910—1ist. How shall we get the children? By L. 
P. Cowan, Hanover. 
9 25—2d. How shall we get the young people? 
By V. A. Shankland, Bellevue. 
9.40—3d. How shall we get the parents? By J. M. 
Jones, South Charieston. 
9.5i—4th. Howshall we get the neglected classes ? 
By Rev. T. Lee, Cincinnati. 
16.10—General Discussion of al] the above in five- 
minute speeches. 
11.45— Miscellaneous business. 
12.00—Adjournment. 
AFTERNOON. 
2.00—Devotional exercises. 
IT. What shall be Done in the Sabbath-Sehool ? 
Ist. SABBATH-SCHOOL APPLIANCES. 
2.15—A. Sabbath-schoo! literature. By Rey. B.W. 
Chidlaw, Cincinnati. 
2.30—B. Sabbath-school music. 
Miller, Esq _, Cincinnati. 
2.45—C. Sabbath-school entertainments. By T. 
F. McGrew, Esq., Springfield. 
3.00—General discussion in five-minute speeches. 


By Rev. H. Kings- 


By H,. Thane 


2p. THE Worp or Gop. 
3.30—A. The Word taught. By Rev. D. Van 
Horne, Dayton. 
3.45—B. The Word understood. By Rev. C. 8. 
Ernsberger, Wapakoneta. 
4.00—C. The Word spiritually apprehended. By 
Rev. H. A. Thompson, D. D , Westerville. 
4.15—General Discussion in five-minute speeches. 
4.45—Miscellaneous business. 
5.00—Adjournment. 


EVENING. 
7.30—Devotional exercises, 


8.00—Reports of Corresponding Secretary aad 
Treasurer. 





8.10—State and County work, opened by Wm. 
Allison, of Xenia. Adjourn on motion. 


THIRD DAY—Forenoon. 


8 00—Devotional exercises. 
9.00—Reports of committees and election of offi- 
cers, 


III. How Shall Sabbath-school Work be Done? 
Ist. SaABBATH-8CHOOL WORKERS. 


9.80—A. The efficient Sabbath-school superin- 
tendeat. By Lewis Miller, Akron. 

9.45—B. The prepared and instructed Sabbath- 
school teacher. By Rev. C. Rhoads, Gran- 
ville. 

10.00—C. Woman’s help in the Sabbath school. 
By Miss Georgia F. Leonard, Bucyrus. 

10.15—General discussion in five-minute speeches. 


2p. Tuer Pusiic SERVICE AND THE 
SaABBATH-SCHOOL, 


10.45—A. The congregation in the Sabbath-school 
By Rev. J. G. Aikman, Lexington. 

11.00—B., The Sabbath-school in the congregation. 
By: Rev. A. A. E. Taylor, D.D., Wooster. 
11.15—C. And every bodyin both. By Rey. J. G. 

Fraser, Toledo. 
11.25—General discussion in five-minute speeches. 
12,00—Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON. 
2.00—Devotional Exercises. 
3p. THe Scuoon ITsExr. 


2.15—A. The Infant Class taught by Mrs. R. 
Campbell, Galion. 
245—B. The Bible Class taught by Rev. Charles 
Rhoads, Granville. 
3.15—C. The Mission School, 
Rev. George Darsie, Ravenna. 
8.30—D. Improvements in our Sabbath-school 
system, Rev. A. W. Clokey, Hamilton. 
3.45—General discussion in five-minute speeches. 
4 30—Miscellaneous business. 
6 00—Closing exercise and adjournment. 


EVENING. 


7.30—Sabbath-school mass: meeting. 

Final adjournment on motion. 
SPECIALS. 

lst. The Music of the Convention will be under 
the direction and leadership of Prof. T. C. 
O'Kane, of Delaware, author of several of 
our purest Sabbath-school Singing Books. 

2d. The usual Railroad favors will be secured so 
far as possible. 

3d. The people of Newark will provid» all neces- 
sary comforts to all who come, and all Sab- 
bath-school workers are urged to atiend. 


The managers of the Ohio State Sabbath-School 
Union desire thoroughly to organize the workers, 
of the State, and w piace a Sabbath-school within 
the reach of every man, woman and child within 
its borders. Hundreds of thousands of children 
do not atteud any sabbath-school, and a very 
large number of people of ali ages do not receive 
moral or religious instruction of any sort. There 
are several State aud local denominational sab- 
bath-school Associations, and hey are doing a 
good work, but they do not, altogether, cover the 
whole ground, leaving a large territory to be at 
tended to by the Society we represent—and we 
desire to do our work thuroughly. 

In thirty-eight counties of Ohio there are no or- 
ganizations, aud the Managers propose to estab- 
lish @ county Society in each of there, in order 
that auxiliary Societies may be formed under 
their auspices in eacn township and school dis- 
trict. 

That we may have the means to do this we need 
funds, and have agreed upon the following 
methods of raising them: 

Each Sunday-scheol in the State is earnestly 
asked to make the pastor of the church, its super- 
int ndent, or some other, or auy, or all of its 
officers, life members of the Ohio State Union, b 
sending ten dollars fur each person 10 W. M. Keid, 
Bucyrus, Onio, Treasurer. 

Any person may Decume a life member by him- 
self paying the ten dolars, and all liie members 
wirl be entitied to a copy each of the annual min 
utes of the Union, which wili contain a fuil list 
of the persons making such payments, or in be- 
haif of whom they have been made. 

Where this is nut done, ail Sabbath-schools are 
respectfully asked to devote at least one day's 
coliection, each year, to the Union. 

President, CM. NICHOLS. 
Cor. Secretary, R. COWDEN. 
Rec. Secretary, L. F. DRAKE. 
Treasurer, W. M. RELD. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


VISIT TO A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 





AST Sunday I happened to step into a 

country school, and the order of exer- 
cises passed off so well and pleased me so 
much, that I noted down what I saw and 
heard, and here it is; The school was held 
just after the morning service, and at five 
minutes past twelve the church organist be- 
gan a low, swee: voluntary on the pipe organ 
in the gallery. It was about three minutes 
in length, and during this time I noticed 
teachers and scholars were quietly taking 
their proper places. The superintendent 
supplied teachers to two classes, spoke a 
word or two to some visitors present, and as 
the last notes of the organ died away the 
organist of the school was in her seat at the 
cabinet organ in front of the school, and at 
her side a quartette which, immediately, 
without announcement, sang two verses of 
“The Saviour’s Cail.” (* Pure Gold,” page 
76.) The superintendent then announeed, 





from the same book, “Sabbath Welcome,” 
“Don’t Forget the Sabbath” and “ Pure 
Gold,” two verses of each of which were 
sung, and during the last song the school, at 
a signal from the superintendent, arose. 
The school being seated, the superinten- 
dent recited the first verse of the thir- 
teenth chapter of I. Corinthians, and the 
school at once took up the second verse and 
repeated in concert the remainder of the 
chapter, after which the pastor led in a 
short prayer, which all present could hear, 
follow and understand. The superinten- 
dent then announced the collections (which 
were by envelopes) for the preceding Sun- 
day, as follows: 
Number of classes contributing, 26 
Number of classes not contributing, 1 
Largestamount contributed, - - $1.01 
Smallest amount contributed, - - 
Total for the day, - 
Total forthe quarter, - - 


S484 
$31 74 

Next the superintendent repeated the first 
two verses of the fifth chapter of Matthew ; 
and a class of little girls followed with the 
blessings of the Bestitudes, while the school 
responded in concert with the Promises. 

The Infant-class then retired to their 
room, the school singing two verses of 
“ Stand on the Rock,” as they were passing 
out. 

For the next thirty minutes I did not see 
one person pass up or down the aisle, and 
each of the twenty-six teachers present 
seemed pleasantly engaged with his or her 
class, 

The bell was then tapped, and five min- 
utes after the librarian brought the books 
to each class, and the secretary checked the 
attendance of those classes which he had 
not already checked while sitting in the 
gallery during the session of the school. 
This occupied about eight minutes, after 
which the superirtendent, with a slight tap 
of the pencil, called the attention of the 
school, and as he announced the subject of 
each lesson for the quarter, a class would 
repeat the Golden Text, and the whole 
schoal followed, repeating it in concert. He 
then talked to and questioned the school on 
the geography of the lesson (Caleb’s In- 
heritance), pointing out the places on the 
map. 

After announcing the attendance for the 
day (227) and singing one verse of “ Precious 
Name,” the school was dismissed. The 
entire session of the school occupied one 
hour and twenty minutes. What I moat 
noticed was the heartiness with which all 
the school entered into every part of the 
service. VIATOR. 





THE INDIANA STATE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


T will meet at Lafayette, Indiana, June 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 1875. The following 
Programme 
has been adopted as a gnide to the proceed- 
ings: 


TUESDAY. 
7.45 P. M. Devotional Exercises, 
8.00 to 830 “ Address, the workers of our 
Convention. 
WEDNESDAY. 
8.00 to 8.15 A. M. Devotional Exercises. 
815 to 830 “ Appointment of Committees. 
8.30 to 9.00 “ President's Report and Sug- 
gestions. 

900 to 930 “ General Remarks on Same. 
9.30 to 9.50 ‘ Women's work in the Sunday- 
School. 

9.50 to 1020 “ Discussion, 5-minute tafks. 
10.20 to 11.20 ‘“* Model Sunday-School Exer- 
cises. 

11.20 to 12.00 “ Discussion, 5-minute talks, 


ADJOURNMENT. 
200 to 2.30 P. M. Devotional (Prayer for Tem- 
perance in Sunday-Schools). 


2.90 to 300 “ The Importance of Teaching 
Bible Temperance in the 
Suné ay-Schools 

3.00 to 3.30 “ The Sunday School asa Rem- 


edy for Sabbath Breaking 
and Profanity. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


3.30 to 400 “ 


8.00 P. M. Written Reports from Vice 
President. 
8 30 “Temperance Mass Meeting. 
THURSDAY. 
8.00 to 8.30 A. M, Devotional (Prayer for Sun- 
day-School). 

8.30 to 9.30 “ Children’s Mass Meeting. 
9.30 to 10.30 “ Reports of Officers and Com- 
mittees. 

10.30 to 1100 “ Election of Officers, and lo- 
cating next Convention. 
11.00 to 11.30“ The Gulf between the 8Sun- 
day-School and Church 
How Bridged 
11.30 to 12.00 “ Discussion, 5-minute talks. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


2.00 to 2.40 P. M. Devotional (Prayer for Gen- 
era! Revival in the Sunday- 
Schools). 


[2.80 te 200 “ Teashing of Primary Class, 
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8.00 to 2.20 “ 


How Should County Sunday- 


School Conventions be Con- 
ducted ? 
3.20 to 4.00 “ General Discussion—5-minute 
talks. 
400 to 420 “ Teachers’ Meetings. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
8.00 P. M. Praise Meeting—Psalm 118. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

. LEVERING, Pres., Lafayette, Ind. 
COGGSHALL, Rec. Sec’y., Richmond, Ind. 
. HURLEY, Oor. Sec’y., New Albany, Ind. 


WwW. 
0. W. 
M.M 
B. F. IBACH, Treasurer, Huntington, Ind. 








Revival Work, | 


{We shall welcome correspondence and items 
for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world.) 


IN LONDON. 


CasLe News from London of the date 
Sunday, March 21, report that there is no 
diminution in the attendance upon the 
Mr. Moody 
preached three times—morning, afternoon 


meetings at Agricultural Hall. 


and evening, to audiences of some 19,000 
hearers—with the usual great crowds with- 
The ticket 
system has been discontinued for the reason 
that “persons profiting by the enthusiasm 
of the multitude sell their tickets.” Owing 
to the vast crowds in and around the Hall, 


out unable to gain entrance. 


it is reported that “there was some confu- 
sion,” especially in the evening of the 21st. 
The Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, of Brook- 
lyn, is reported to have received a telegram 
from Mr. Moody urging him to come to 
London to assist him in his great work, for 
one month at least. Ata meeting ofhis Church 
Board held on Sunday evening, March 21st, 
it was decided not to permit Dr. Talmage to 


leave at present. A cable despatch was ac- 


cordingly sent to Mr. Moody as follows: 
“Cannot come. Great awakening in my 
church, No time for evangelical ministers’ 
to leave America.” 


Tne work began in London on the 7th 
of March. The only accounts we have as 
yet received have been by telegrams in 
the daily press, These inform us of great 
audiences held in Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, and of intense excitement in the whole 
community. It is even said that the crowds 
have been so great as to cause some dis- 
turbance, and to make restrictive measures 
as to admission necessary. 

The latest London journals we have re- 
ceived are as yet filled with only the prepara- 
tion notes. The Christian, of March 4th, 
gives an account of the preparatory 
services at Agricultural Hall, at which 
6,000 to 7,000 persons were assembled on 
Sunday night, the last in February. Meet- 
ings were arranged for every night of the 
first week in March until the coming of the 
expected evangelists. . 

The Christian’s columns are full of news 
of the work in other cities and of words of 
counsel to workers as to their duty and pri- 
vilege in view of the momentous events be- 
fore them. One contributor has a note- 
worthy article showing the 

‘«* Importance of London 
in its relation to the world.” In it he gives 
an extract from a lecture delivered nearly 
thirty years ago by the Rev. Wm. Arthur, 
from which we quote these passages : 

“Our queen rules over more Roman Catholics 
than the Pope, over more Mohammedans than 
the Sublime Porte, and over more Pagans than 
there are in the whole Continent of Africa. If we 
ask, ‘ What is the religion of the British Empire” 
judging by numbers, the unhesitating reply must 
be, ‘Paganism.’ There are in it more Pagans than 
Mohammedans, and there are more Mohamme- 
dans than Christians of both names. The numerical 
order of the four great religious distinctions pre- 
vailing in the Empire is: first, Paganism; se- 


ondly, Mohammedanism; thirdly, Protestant- 
sm; fourthly, Romanism. 

“It is impossible to revolve these facts without 
receiving a deep impression that the moral state 
of England is of immeasurable importance to the 
whole human race, God has placed her in a po- 
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sition to advance or retard the highest interest of 
our species, ruch as nation never occupied be- 
fore; such as involves a high and unappreciable 
trust ... The morality of Holland affects Hol- 
land; the morality of Belgium affects Belgium; 
the morality of France may affect Europe; but 
the mora ity of England affects the world. 

“ Now, if such be the importance that the na- 
tion should fear God, you see the bearing of this 
on the metropolis. London is to the world as the 
tongue of England, the great expositor of its 
thoughts and principles. From London the 
world is constantly receiving illustrations of 
what we are. Ships are departing every day with 
cargoes indescribably various; but they all bear 
one commodity in common, they all convey to 
other lands a consignment of British morality. 
Whether their wares are received or returned, 
this commodity always gains an introduction, 
and is poured into the families of those countries 
by conversation, by dealings, by recreation and 
diversified intercourse. It depends entirely on the 
state of our home population whether these in- 
jections of our morality shall be so many vials of 
miasma to infect and accurse, or so much of the 
breath of Heaven's grace to give health and bless- 
ing. Every seaman and every settler who leaves 
our ports carries with him, and holds up to the 
eye of foreign people, a pattern English heart. 
It is unutterably important that London should 
be holy.” 


The Times of Blessing has a long and 

earnest article on 

** London for Christ,’’ 
in which the tone of joyous expectancy is 
uppermost. Great as have been the results 
in other places, it believes that the greatest 
battle has yet to be fought, and the most 
brilliant victory won for Christ. That God 
is about to pour out his Spirit upon London 
in a most copious manner is the strong im- 
pression of evangelical Christians of all de- 
nominations. “ Beneath the social system 
of this great city,” the writer says, “there 
is a mine of spiritual explosives which only 
awaits the living spark from on high to 
cause it to burst forth into a glorious confla- 
gration.” 
The resources of Satan, his many seats of 
iniquity established in this city, his powerful 
rule, are not underrated nor overlooked. 
Modern skepticism makes its headquarters 
there. Coarse infidelity is rampant. Vice 
flourishes, Its statistics are alarming. Here 
are some. London has 
117,000 habitual criminals on her police register. 
30,000 drunkards annually brought before her 
magistrates. 

1,000,000 -— more habitual neglecters of public 
wors. 5 

60 miles of am shops every Lord's day. 

73 —_ of drinking houses if placed side by side 

nh a row, 

Has need of 900 new chapels and churches, and 
200 additional city missionaries ! 

_ The article then reviews “the bright 
side,” the signs of preparation that for 
months have been putting the metropolis in 
the attitude of blessing. These signs date 
back to the May meetings in 1873, and have 
been more or less encouraging in connection 
with various earnest Christian iabors, which 
the writer details, up to the present time. 
And now the writer concludes: 

“Tt seems to us that the eyes of Christians 
throughout the whole world are being cen- 
tred upon London with’ mingled hope and 
fear. ere is to be fought the most de- 
cisive battle the history of the Church has 
ever produced. How reasonable, then, that 
the Church throughout the world expects and 
requires every Christian man and woman 
in London to do their duty! May we soon 
have to report from this great centre not 
merely showers but floods of blessing !” 





THE WORK IN LIVERPOOL. 


T the end of the second week of the 

work in Liverpool, the report was that 
the interest was deeper and wider and ex- 
tending in spiritual power and results, 
Large children’s meetings have been held 
on Saturdays. 

Sunday, February 14th, is spoken of as 
“by far the most glorious day that we have 
yet seen; perhaps one of the most successful 
days for the Master’s work that Liverpool 
has ever known. There was a very blessed 
influence in the early morning meeting, 
which was largely attended. Many felt that 
Mr. Moody’s word to believers on that occa- 
sion came with greater power than in any 
previous address of his in Liverpool. At 
eleven o’clock the hall was well filled with 
a motley congregation, consisting of persons 
who had been admitted by a ticket on the 
statement that they were not in the habit of 
attending a place of worship. The congre- 
gation was not, however, composed entirely, 





or even mainly, of the lowest grade of the 
population; for a large number of persons 
who seemed to belong to the respectable 


mechanic class (of whom it must be admit- 
ted a very large number answer to the de- 
scription indicated by the ticket) were pres- 
ent. All witnesses agree that there was a 
most extraordinary manifestation of spiritual 
power in this meeting. The number of per- 
sons who rose up at its close, in response to 
Mr. Moody’s invitation, and invitéd the 
prayers of the assembly on their behalf, was 
far larger than on any previous occasion. A 
clergyman informed me that he counted not 
less than two hundred and fifty persons after- 
wards in the inquirers’ room, and there were 
many more in other places. 

“In the afternoon the hall was crowded 
with women, and again a deep impression 
was produced. In the evening it was again 
crowded, this time with men, and hundreds 
went away, who could not gain admission. 
There could not have been less than from 
eleven to twelve thousand men packed into 
the building. The results of the message 
may be judged from the fact that no less 
than 350 men were counted in the inquirers’ 
room. A supplementary meeting for men 
only was held in the course of the afternoon 
in St. James’s Hall, where it was compnted 
not less than 1700 men were present. Here, 
again, the power of God’s Spirit was very 
sensibly felt by all. There wa. no time for 
an ‘after meeting; but it was satisfactory 
to find afterwards that a considerable num- 
ber of those who attended in the afternoon 
were found in the inquirers’ room in the 
evening. Nobody could witness the services 
that day without feeling that Liverpool is 
stirred to its very centre.” 

A Small Beginning. 


At one of the meetings Mr. Sankey con- 
trasted the first prayer-meeting they held in 
this country with the one he was then ad- 
dressing. About nineteen months ago they 
went to York, and there held their first 
meeting, when four men were present; the 
next day there were five, and the day after 
there were seven, and since then the move- 
ment had grown to its present proportions. 

A Meeting for Women 
held on Sabbath morning is described as 
“simply overwhelming.”’ Newsome’s Circus 
was thrown open and was speedily filled to 
overflowing. Mr. Sankey excelled himself 
in his singing of “ Bury thy sorrow” and 
“ Almost persuaded.” Mr. Moody’s address 
was on Christ, all in all and burden-bearer. 
He said it would take an eternity to tell 
what could be said of Christ. There were 
many anxious ones. 

The Classes Reached. 


The work has reached not only the church- 
goers, who have formed the bulk of the 
meetings, but the Christless, the churchless 
and the dissipated. A few instances of the 
latter class, the “lapsed humanity” of Liver- 
pool were observed in the inquiry-room. 

Leading Laymen. 

“ Another feature of the work at Liver- 
pool seems to be, that laymen lead in prayer, 
and conduct the work generally, to a greater 
extent, I should say, than in other places. 
Liverpool is strong in laymen of great intel- 
ligence and of earnest evangelistic spirit ; 
and merchants such as Thomas Matheson, 
Robert Lockhart, Alex. Balfour, John Pat- 
terson, J.P., John Houghton, are at the head 
of this movement. These are of all de- 
nominations, though the Presbyterian ele- 
ment preponderates. The clergy of all de- 
nominatjons support the movement, and 
unflaggingly attend the meetings. There 
is a quickened earnestness amid all the 
churches; and in the new modes of Chris- 
tian work, and the new zeal and enthusiasm 
with which that work will be done, I look 
for the largest and the most abiding results 
of this movement.” 





THE WORK IN BIRMINGHAM. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Times of 
Blessing makes the following reference 
to the work in that city : 

The gathering up of the fragments of the 
Lord’s late visit, and his still lingering with 
his guests after his two disciples have gone 
off in the ship, is so very refreshing, that I 
write them down as they come into my 
little basket. 

Fruits Already Seen. 

But there are others whose baskets are 

larger, and who are gathering in great 


numbers the souls that have lately been 
won for Christ, and therefore are much 
more able to tell of the goodness of the Lord 
in visiting Birmingham just now. The im- 


petus given to spiritual life is great, the care 
for souls remarkable. 

There is scarcely a Christian you meet in 
the street but has something to tell you of 
the good that has been done and is still going 
on, The mest cool and calculating inquire 





about the additions that are being made to 
the number of church members; and it is 
easy to introduce the name of Christ, even 
into worldly circles. Of course it is need- 
less to say that these things are as yet very 
limited, in comparison with the great mass 
of human beings congregated in this large 
town. The stream of the unconverted still 
rolls along, and, except in very circum- 
scribed spheres of social life, the visitation 
is passing away unfelt. Nevertheless 


The Results are Rich, 


and I trust permanent in very many cases. 
Every minister that took part in the move- 
ment has had his church doors besieged with 
scores of applicants for fellowship. A young 
man came to me at the noon prayer-meeting 
yesterday. I had forgotten his face, but he 
is the son of a valued Christian father and 
mother, who have both gone home long ago. 
He told me that he found the Lord the first 
Saturday night Mr. Moody was here; he 
said that the wonderful picture of the crown- 
ing, the scourging, the cross, melted his heart 
and won him for Christ. He also told me 
that he had made application for fellowship 
at the chapel where he usually attends, and 
whose minister has been one of the most 
forward and apparently one of the most blest 
in the work; but he had to be put off, there 
were so many seeking fellowship at the same 
time. Oh! who can tell what eternity will 
unfold of the fruits of this day of visitation ? 


The Work Going On. 

And not only so; the work is still pro- 
gressing. There is scarcely a church or 
chapel in the town that has not had some 
special services following up the work so 
auspiciously begun. In the Gospel Hall I 
see such services are being held; and every 
night for a fortnight some souls have re- 
warded the labor by yielding to the claims 
of the risen Son of God. Two Baptist 
chapels have had such services, and have 
had wonderful blessing. The minister of 
one of these led the prayer-meeting one day 
this week, and gave us cheering accounts of 
the work. 





For ‘The Sunday-School Times. 
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The Signs of the Times in which we 
Live. 


HE astonishing intelligence that every 
mail brings us of the great work of grace 
now in progress in Great Britain, leaves no 
doubt but that a great impulse is béing 
given to the progress of the gospel in that 
country. Nor are we without evidence that 
the same spirit is at work in our own country. 
The labors of Henry Varley in Canada, and 
now in New York City, of Hammond in Cali- 
fornia, of Whittle and Cole and Bliss at Louis- 
ville and Detroit, and of George Need- 
ham in Angusta, all show that we are not 
overlooked. A marked feature of all these 
movements is the fact that the most promi- 
nent workers are laymen. Another remark- 
able feature of all, and more especially the 
labors of Moody and Sankey, is the hearty 
co-operation of the ministers of all religious 
denominations. They could do nothing in 
England till the ministers came forward to 
help them by their countenance and co- 
operation. 

No such movement among the masses has 
been witnessed in modern times. Surely 
there is a loud call to all Christians in this 
land to be up and doing. Now is the time 
for action. The cloud hovering over us is 
full of blessing. “There is the sound of 
abundance of rain.” Cannot we unite as 
one man, ministers and laymen, and co- 
operate heartily in supplicating a blessing 
upon our own country and our own people? 

With the view of stirring our people to 
some such effort, we subjoin a very remark- 
able paper by the Rev. W. B. Kirkpatrick, 
D.D., of Dublin, and commend the views so 
earnestly expressed in it to the prayerful 
consideratiwn of all. Dr. Kirkpatrick is 
now an aged minister, a cotemporary of 
Cooke, Edgar Morgan, Brown, Johnstoner 
and other great men of the last generation. 
He still acts as Convener of the General 
Assembly’s Committee on the State of Re- 
ligion, and is venerated as_a true Christian 
patriarch wherever he is known. The paper 
is as follows: 

Some Lessons Suggested by the Recent 

Visit of the American Evangelists. 


That there has been within the last few months, 
and that there continues to be, an unusual im- 
pression ef the reality and power of divine truth 





on the minds of multitudes in the city of Dublin, 
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and throughout many districts of the country, 
is an Undeniable fact; and that this spiritual 
movement is more or less directly traceable to 
the visit of the American evangelists is no less 
certain. It cannot be disputed that very many 
persons, who not long since were apparently in- 
different, or even hostile, to the claims of the 
gospel, now seem to look upon religion as their 
chief concern; nor that others who had _previ- 
ously made a respectable religious profession, 
have been remarkably quickened in their spiri- 
tual character. Of the actual amount of good ac- 
complished. it is too soon tospeak positively. We 
place no value on the statement so ofien and 80 
suddenly made by the sinner that he has found 
peace, except he become a kinder, more gener- 
ous, more loving, more self denying man, whose 
whole life shows that he has been called unto 
holiness; and asa rule, time is needed to verify 
a change so extensive and so decided. But there 
are some lessons which we may infer from the 
religious history of the last few months, without 
exposing ourselves to the charge of credulity or 
extravagance. 

1. The visit of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey was 

receded by the spirit of praverful expectancy. 
The representatives of all our Protestant denomi- 
nations came often together to plead with God 
that his blessing might rest on the approaching 
services, 

If the ordinary ministrations of the Sabbath in 
all our churches were anticipated in the same 
spirit of eager expectancy, no doubt our success 
in building up the kingdom of Christ would be 
incomparably greater than it is. 

2. The great pervading theme of Mr. Moody in 
all his addresses was Christ. Christ was exalted, 
and the sinner humbled; Christ was presented to 
the audience, and the speaker stood completely 
behind him; Christ was lifted up, and the multi- 
tudes flocked around the Saviour. Christ in his 
atoning blood, in his perfect righteousness, in his 
all-prevailing intercession, in his sovereign do- 
minion, was clearly, affectionately, and authori- 
tatively proclaimed, and thousands listened to the 
joyful sound with readiness of mind and with 
docility of heart. . 

3. Im the addresses of Mr. Moody, while he 
dwelt so emphatically on the great subject of 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. as the onlv ground 
of the sinner’s hope, he uniformly set forth the 
Holy Spirit as the revealer of Christ to the soul, 
and the Word of God as the only infallible guide 
of faith and practice; and while he largely 
availed himself of Jay helpers, he was ever careful 
to recognize the ministerial office as an ordinance 
of God, and essential to the edification and en- 
largement of the Church of Christ. His work was 
accordingly sustained and encouraged by minis- 
ters of all the Protestant denominations. 

4. The teaching of Mr. Moody was direct, 

inted, business like. He wasted no time in 
introductions nor in common-places, nor in 
vague generalities. He tried to bring the truth 
to bear at once upon the conscience. He used apt 
illustrations, taken from ordinary life, most of 
them indeed from his own experience, usually 
presented in dramatic and most effective style. 
He dealt in no useless eloquence or ornamenta- 
tion; yet his words had weight, and often real 
dignity and power. So much the more striking, 
as naturally and spontaneously proceeding from 
the grandeur of the subject. He spoke with 
overpowering earnestness, and impressed his 
hearers with the conviction that he was intensely 
concerned for their salvation. We sre of opinion 
that he has taught many useful lessons to our 
ministers as well as to our people. 

5. The labors of these evangelists are said to 
have produced a deep impression on not a few of 
our Roman Catholic friends. Many of them, it is 
believed. attended the services in the Exhibition 
Building, and listened with respectful attention 
to the gospel message. They never heard the 
word “ Popery,” and scarcely ever even the word 
Protestantism spoken from the platform; but they 
heard the truth which is taught to Protestants. 
They learned, many of them perhaps for the first 
time, that the Protestant faith is not a mere pro- 
test against the Church of Rome, thgt it is nota 
mere negation, that itis a creed declaring as its 
main truth that there is no other name whereby 
sinners can be saved but the name of Jesus only. 
They had also the opportunity of learning, in 
listening to the prayers and addresses from the 
platform, that there isessential agreement amongst 
the various sections of the Protestant community 
in the truths which concern the salvation of the 
soul; and that they have been utterly mistaken in 
supposing that Protestants are as much divided 
among themselves as they are divided from the 
Church of Rome. It now remains to be shown 
that Protestantism is a reality, and that faith in 
Christ is manifested by love to men, as well as 
by love to God. The teaching of our American 
visitors has demonstrated thatitisthetruth spoken 
in love which is the most effective instrument for 
subduing the prejudices and winning the hearts 
of our Roman Catholic countrymen. 

6. The labors and successes of these evangelists 
should stirand stimulate: us to follow their ex- 
ample. Although our remarks have applied prin- 
cipally to Mr. Moody as being the more prominent 


of the two, yet we do not overlook Mr. Sankey’s 
service of song. This was indeed with many the 
primary attraction of the meetings; and the in- 
terest was sustained not only by the voice, but by 


the appropriate sentiment of the verses sung, and 
still further by the unostentatious spiritand man- 
ner of the singer. Doubtless Mr. Sankey con- 
tributed largely to the success-of those services. 
And now what is to be the result? We see what 
these two humble and unlearned men have been 
honored to accomplish in Scotland, in Lreland, 
and now in England. If we were partakers of the 
same spirit might we not hope to carry forward 
and enlarge the work which they have so success- 
fully commenced? We have the same Master to 
serve, the same motives to impel us, the same 
promises to encourage us, the same great work of 
subduing the world to Christ set before us. Should 
we not promptly and eagerly engage in the con- 
flict that we may be partakers of the honors and 
rewards of victory? W. B. KIRKPATRICK. 





HENRY VARLEY’S WORK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





\ R. EDITOR:—I have been anxious to 
4¥i get before your readers a fuller ac- 
count of Mr. Varley’s work in New York. 
The city has never in this century, I believe, 
been so stirred in its religious life and work 
as now. Mr. Varley’s work, commencing, 
as you know, February 14th, one month ago, 
has continued steadily every day except 
Saturdays ; he preaching or giving “ Bible 
readings” always twice a day, and often 
three times; until now the largest churches 
are packed to overflowing; ofien hundreds 











going away who cannot getin. He has held 
three Sabbath services in the “Hippo- 
drome.” The first service there, although 
exceedingly stormy weather, was attended 
by at least 15,000 people. The services last 
Sabbath evening were attended by at least 
20,000, and thousands (some say 10,000) 
went away who could not getin. At the close 
of this meeting a prayer-meeting was held at 
which a large assembly, 2000 or 3000, re- 
mained and several hundreds rose for prayer. 
(L havethisfrom Mr. Varley himself.) At Dr. 
G. H. Hepworth’s “ Church of the Disciples” 
a deep revival work has commenced since 
Mr. Varley preached there. At Dr. 8. H. 
Tyng, Jr.’s “Church of the Holy Trinity” 
some sixty came out to receive Christ at the 
close of the Tuesday evening meeting this 
week. And now at almost every meeting 
that he holds there are large numbers of in- 
quirers. I think it would be fair to say 
they average fifty a day in the churches. 
At the Hippodrome meetings, many hun- 
dreds. But no accurate statement can be 
made, of course, at present. The interest is 
increasing and deepening every day, and 
Dr. 8S. H. Tyng, Jr., has requested that he 
spend a weekin his church alone, at which 
he will invite all his neighboring brethren 
in the ministry, as well as his congregation. 

Mr. Varley has held “ Drawing-room 
Bible Readings” in the fashionable parts of 
the city; among others, at the house of 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, 225 Madison Avenue, 
at whose house Mr. Varley is now making 
his home. These meetings have been largely 
attended by invited guests, and are spoken 
of as most edifying and blessed to all. This 
man is mighty, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost abiding in him; and not only 
the “common people” but the “ million- 
aires” hear him gladly, and “ believers are 
multiplied daily.” Of course, some are 
offended, just as they are with Moody, now 
in England, and as some always are when 
the truth is declared untothem. Tosome it 
is a “ savor of life unto life, and to others of 
death unto death.” 

Allow me to ask through your columns 
the prayers of all Christians Secuibenh the 
United States that this God-begun work 
may not be stayed in this great city, but 
may go on till every portion of it may be 
made vocal with the songs of sinners receiv- 
ing Christ. CHARLES Hopkins. 





HE second Sabbath evening meeting, 
held in Barnum’s Hippodrome, on 
March 14th, was crowded with 12,000 to 
15,000 souls. After prayer and the reading 
of Scripture, Mr. Varley delivered a sermon 
upon the text, chosen from Romans 1: 16, 
“T am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ : 
for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the Jew first, 
and also to the Greek.” 
Giorying in Christ. 

These words were spoken, said the speaker, 
by the Apostle Paul to imperial Rome; to 
Rome when she was in the height of her 
power; when it was understood in some of 
her provinces that Christ was doing mighty 
work; at atime when the Jews sought to 


put to death the Almighty Lord. The 
weakness of God was stronger than the 
might of man. The Church of God has 
built the superstructure of the ages. We 
see how the gospel centres in the great truths 
of Christ’s death and resurrection. The 
cross stands in the centre of its dispensa- 
tions. We are living this side of the cross. 
The difference between men of the past and 
ourselves is that they lived looking forward 
to the sacrifice that was to be made, while 
we look back to Calvary. Paul at this time 
was addressing acity proud to the very 
height of pride. No more astute intellect 
ever entered the arena than that of the 
Apostle Paul. He said, “I glory in Him 
whom you despise; I am not ashamed of 
His Gospel, for it is the power unto salva- 
tion.” 
A Fall Pardon Freely Yours, 


Paul was not ashamed for the reason that 
the gospel declares a full, free, and present 
pardon for all sin. It is a full pardon. 
There is nothing left out. God has laid the 
sins of men upon Jesus Christ. Though 
God defends his people he has no defense 
regarding his word. This gospel makes 
known the righteous putting away of sin. 
How I would like to ring this truth into 
every heart to-day. The gospel makes the 
righteousness of God ours! Sooner could 
you see the sun, dwelling beneath the clouds, 
shine forth in the midnight hour than you 
could enter God’s presence without the 
gospel. God sees you as righteous as his 
Son. I have been ashamed of my love to 
God, but never of his love te me. It ia be- 
yond the height of human fame to revel in 
the love of God. We have all that the 
blood of Christ can bestow. 





Christ Belongs to You! 


The gospel bringsthe possession of Christ. 
The life that the gospel makes known is the 
life of Christ—God’s workmanship begotten 
in Christ Jesus. When millions of years 
are passed, the infancy of eternity will be 
only begun. We shall not have beyond, as 
here, sorrow, pain, and death. On the gir- 
dle of our Lord hang the keys of death and 
hell. Oh, our life will be full of ease, dig- 
nity and happiness! Well might the apostle, 
looking on the fame of Rome, say, “ [ am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 
Death, thy bonds are burst, O Grave! thou 
art destroyed. The gospel makes known 
the possession of the power whereby all 
naturalness flows out of the Spirit of God. 
Would that instead of teaching your youth 
the doctrine of self-reliance you would teach 
them dependence on Christ! If we have 
clasped the truth of Christ as our right, we 
can overcome all sin. Receive Christ. He 
is anointed to give liberty to the captive. 
Come in the loving invitation of the Master, 
“Tf any man come unto me let him drink 
of the water of life freely 2” God can do 
nothing save through his gospel, for the 
gospel is his power. 





On Sunday night, March 21st, an immense 
audience assembled for the third and last 
meeting in the Hippodrome. The discourse 
was a very powerful one, on the theme, 
“ Behold the Bridegroom Cometh.” 





“HIS WORK’S REVIVING ALL 
AROUND.” 


N addition to the good news from so 
many quarters coming to us in these 

favored days, we hear from Mr. T. K. 
Cree, of Washington, and others, of spe- 
cial interest attending an evangelistic 
tour undertaken under Young Men’s 
Christian Association auspices in Geor- 
gia. 

At Augusta, the labors of George C, 
Needham, the evangelist, from Philadel- 
phia, have been received on the part of 
large and earnest audiences with very 
tender and solemn interest. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association Hall has 
been crowded to overflowing, night after 
night, and Bible readings of great sim- 
plicity and power have been given. 
Open-air meetings have been held, and 
a wide-spread and deep, though quiet, 
work of grace is manifestly going on in 
the city. One of the local papers says : 
“A remarkable thing to be observed 
about the religious work going on so 
powerfully in our city, is the absolute 
freedom from anything like excitement 
upon the part of those who participate 
in the exercises. Everything is done in 
a quiet, earnest way.” 





EVANGELISTIC WORK IN LOUIS- 
VILLE AND LEXINGTON, KY. 


OD has been doing a wonderful work 

by his servants, Messrs. Whittle, Cole 
and Bliss, the Chicago evangelists, in the 
cities of Louisville and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, during the past five or six weeks, 
They came to these cities in February, and 
began the holding of special religious ser- 
vices in the noon prayer-meetings, and after- 
ward in the largest Halls of Louisville. Soon 
thousands were attracted by the services, 
and crowds came up day after day to wait 
upon the unusual means of grace and of 
awakening. 

Majors Whittle and Cole are the leaders 
in the way of Scripture exposition and 
gospel exhortation, and the sweet singer, 
Mr. Bliss, the leader of the gospel songs that 
so melt and win the hearts of those who 
hear them. 

Many affecting incidents have already 
been developed. Thousands of the young 
and old have attended the meetings, in 
the Public Library Hall, the Liederkranz 
Hall, the Masonic Temple, Macauley’s The- 
atre, Glover’s Rink, and the churches. 
Many persons have arisen for prayers, and 
eonversions are reported. 

The names of at least twenty of the leading 
ministers of Louisville and Lexington are 
publicly identified with the movement, which 


is one of the most powerful ever experienced 
in the city. 





In Lexington the services held in the 
churches have been v solemn, and the 
ple of the town have been stirred as they 
ave not been for years. Since the departure 
of the evangelists, after a very short visit 
there, the interest has been increased, the 
meetings have been kept up, and further 
blessing is looked for. 

On Friday, March 12th, the labors of 
Messrs. Whittle, Biiss and Cole were 
brought to a close by an all-day meeting 
in the Public Library Hall. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal says: “ From 10 o’clock in 
the morning until 11 o’clock at night, with an 
intermission of probably an hour, the capa- 
cious and beautiful hall was densely packed 
by persons coming and going during all that 
time, every vacancy made by those retiring 
being instantly filled by the continuous stream 
of newcomers. At night there was such an 
outpouring as had never before been wit- 
nessed here, and although it seemed impos- 
sible that another being could be wedged 
in the dense mass, yet we think we are in 
bounds when we say that even more people 
were turned away disappointed than were 
able to get inside the building. The services 
were all the while most earnest, solemn and 
impressive, and the order and decorum ob- 
served by the vast throng were indeed re- 
markable. Messrs. Whittle and Bliss, who 
go shortly to their homes in Chicago, have 

one a wonderful work in Louisville.” 

It is estimated that 10,000 people were in 
attendance at the services. The Rev. Drs. 
Humphrey, Stuart Robinson, samy Rotting 
naugh, Burrows, Simpson, Hunter, Weaver, 
Wilson, Messick, Mr. H. Thane Miller, of 
Cincinnati, and many others have taken 

rominent part in these wonderful scenes 
Mey hundreds of special requests for prayer 
were handed in, and remembered during 
the progr«ss of the meetings. 

It is indeed a most marvellous religious 
movement. Never has the city been so 
visited. The churches that have rarely 
fused on other subjects have come together 
asone. “ The ditterent congregations seem 
to have forgotten their distinctive creeds 
and have mingled, like the primitive Chris- 
tians, in common services, the key-note of 
which was the Bible and prayer.” 

The names of this earnest trio of workers 
whom God is thus honoring with his pres- 
ence and blessing are very familiar in Sun- 
day-school circles. They are Mr. P. P. 
Bliss, the sweet singer, Majors D. W. Whit- 
tle and J. H. Cole, of Chicago. May a still 
richer, fuller blessing attend them in every 
field into which they enter! 

Maj. Cole has been peculiarly successful 
in his temperance labors, and the different 
occasions on which he has presented the 
subject have been among the most tender 
and pathetic of any of the services of the 
present revival. He has been cal.ed “the 
distinguished reformer of inebriates.” The 
farewell meetings on Sunday, March 14th, in 
Library Hall, were of marked power—and 
thronged, as usual, with eager listeners. 
The churches of the city are already reap- 
ing the fruits of the awakening. Many con- 
versions are reported. 

Maj. Cole left Louisville for Lexington, 
March 15th. After spending a few days in 
Lexington he returns to Chicago. 

Messrs. Whittle and Bliss have been in- 
vited by committees representing the dif- 
ferent denominations to begin evangelistic 
labors in Cincinnati, March 15th, and after 
that in Nashville, Tenn. We have not 
heard their responses to the invitation. 
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THE VOICE OF GOD: Being a Com- 
plete History of the Holy Bible as Contained 
in the Old and New Testaments; including 
the Occurrences of Four Hundred Years, 
from the last of the Prophets to the birth 
of Christ. Also, the Life of the Saviour 
and his Apostles; together with numerous 
valuable Chronological Tables; Essays on 
the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
Books of the Sacred Writers; with Copious 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, Practical 
and Devotional; Compiled from Various 
Sources and Edited by Alfred Nevin, D.D. 
800 pp. 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: Miller's Bible and Publish- 
ing House. We have quoted the title 
page entire, but it does not give a com- 
plete idea of the scope and fullness of this 
admirable compendium of Bible informa- 
tion. The author has long been known for 
his skill in similar literary undertakings— 
his annuals and commentaries on parts of 
the Bible, and his other cyclopwdic labors 
eminently qualifying him for bis present 
work. He has gathered together and thrown 
in good shape for use a great amount and 
variety of valuable material—must of which 
exists elsewhere, to be sure, but some of it 
to be found only in this volume. The his- 
tory of the different versions is peculiarly 
full; the chronological indexes very com- 
plete, covering more than fifty pages; a 
history of the Jewish sects, and of the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists, make, each, a nuotice- 
able chapter; an alphabetical list of Bible 
proper names, with their pronunciation and 
significance; a number of striking anec- 
dotes connected with the preservation, in- 
fluence, etc., of the Bible; and several other 
monographs instructive and useful are com- 
prised in the author's design. It makes al- 
together a rich treasury for Bible readers 
and students. The chapters on the Judges 
and on 1 Samuel will be very helpful to 
Sunday-school teachers on the second quar- 
ter’s lessons, that begin with April. The 
book itself is handsomely got up—the type 
being new and clear and well imprinted. 
The illustrations of Scripture localities are 
good and valuable; but why publishers of 
such works will admit such impossible and 
fatuous “illustrations” as ‘‘ Eve plucking 
the forbidden fruit,’ surprises all intelli- 
gent comprehension. 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CY- 
CLOPADIA. Published annually. Vol. I. 
1875. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 
All teachers and educators are interested in 
the information contained in this volume. 
All who have children to educate ; in fact, 
all citizens, who believe that the growth 
and stability of the government, as well as 
the good order of society, depend upon the 
excellence of our educational systems and 
facilities, and upon the faithfulness with 
which those systems are administered have 
a direct personal concern in the matters 
treated in this work. Itis primarily a book 
of reference, but a perusal of it will give one 
a view of our educational policy by States 
and as a nation, and of the methods by 
which it is carried on, that. every intelli- 
gent American ought to be familiar with, 
Specific educational plans and movements, 
and the legislation in different States, are 
recorded and described. Full statistics, 
lists of colleges, universities, theological, 
scientific, law, normal and other schools, 
with their teachers and professors, a classi- 
fled list of school-books, a list of edu- 
cational journals, the number of schools, 
school-houses, etc., etc., are given with 
great fullness of detail, and from offi- 
cial returns. The work is indorsed by 
educational officials in all parts of the 
country. The second edition, just out, has 
been corrected and brought to the latest 
date. 

HOME TRUTHS. By the Rey. J. C. 
Ryle, M.A., author of ‘‘ Expository 
Thoughts on the Gospels,” etc. Five vol- 
umesinabox. New York: Robert Carter 
& Bros. The titles of the five good-sized 
volumes in this collection are: “‘ Living and 
Dead,” ‘‘ Wheat or Chaff,” “ Startling Ques- 
tions,” ‘‘ Rich and Poor,” ‘‘ Priest and Puri- 
tan.” Kach volume contains half a dozen 
or more stirring tracts, or treatises, on 
living truths, which the author presses home 





upon the reader with an earnestness and 
power that are simply irresistible. There is 
no escaping them. As specimens of appeal, 
merely,—reasonable, eloquent, searching, 
persuasive, appeal,—we do not know of their 
superiors. They may well be studied by min- 
isters and Christian exbortersas models. The 
author is celebrated throughout the Chris- 
tian world as a writer of tracts that have 
had a precious mission to very many souls. 
In gathering together some of them in this 
convenient little evangelical library, the 
publishers have done a good thing. Sun- 
day-schools should at once put them upon 
their library shelves. There are almost 
always some among their scholars.to whom 
such volumes would be of priceless worth. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, and First 
Empire. By William O'Connor Morris, 
Oriel College, Oxford. With an appendix 
by the Hon. Andrew D. White, LL D., 
President of Cornell University. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. This series of 
historical studies, published under the 
general siyle of ‘‘Epochs of History,’’ is 
admirable in plan and execution. Each 
volume is an epitome of some stirring era, 
leaving out unnecessary details, and yet 
preserving enough to give to busy men and 
women a concise and accurate view of the 
period treated. A moreterribly fascinating 
portion ofhistory than the French Revolution 
the annals of human events do not furnish. 
The author gives it to us in singularly clear 
and graphic terms. For a course of private 
home reading, or for the uses of higher 
academies and schools, we can thoroughly 
commend this ‘‘ Epoch’’ series. Its maps 
are a good feature. We are sticklers for 
maps. A special map for every special his- 
torical study is to our mind a necessity. It 
is worth more to the reader than a whole 
atlas beside. 


HEALTH: A Handbook for Households 
and Schools. By Edward Smith, M.D., F. 
R.S., LL.B., etc., London. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. A manual like this—brief, 
clear, succinct and elementary, and coming 
from such an eminent source, deserves 
more than ordinary attention from the 
American public. The authoris one of the 
best of living English authorities. The 
work is unpretending in style, but quite 
comprehensive, and is specially adapted for 
the masses who want results rather than 
processes, facts more than philosophies, 
concerning the bodily health, and funda- 
mental laws for securing and maintaining 
it. The book is not large, is portable and 
cheap, for just the popular use it is designed 
to serve. Its facts should be the common 
property of all. Many a doctor’s bill would 
be saved by knowing and heeding its plain 
instructions. We welcome the volumeas the 
first of a new series which the Appletons 
are bringing out, to be called the ‘‘ Popular 
Science Library.” 

VOICES OF THE SOUL Answered in 
God. By the Rev. John Reid, author of 
“* Footprints of Sorrow.’’ New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. The fact that a fourth 
edition of this work has been calied for in- 
dicates something of its success in meeting 
one of the urgent needs of our spiritual 
nature. It takes the human soul in its 
doubts and longings and without chiding 
brings it to the answer of its queries,—to 
God himself, its Saviour and Rest. The 
work is powerfully, even eloquently, written, 
appeals very directly to the consciousness, 
and is well calculated to do a helpful work 
to large classes of readers. By its strength 
of argument and power of intellectual sym- 
pathy it will attract many rare and thought- 
ful minds, that in these days of skeptical 
inquiry and of general uneasiness are in- 
clined to rest in speculative philosophies 
rather than upon those things which are 
apprehended by Faith. It seems to us to 
be peculiarly fitted for many of the young 
men and women in our Bible-classes. 


BLENDING LIGHTS ; or, The Relations 
of Natural Science, Archeology, and His- 
tory to the Bible. By the Rev. William 
Fraser, LL.D. Second Edition. New York: 
American Tyact Society. London: James 
Nisbet € Co. This is one of the earliest and 
most interesting contributions of Christian 
apologetics to the present revival, if we may 
so call it, of scientific skepticism. The work 
is intended to provide thoughtful young 
minds, particularly, with an antidote 








against prevalent errors. It is well fitted to 
this end, beinga rich repository of facts, and 
deductions from facts, covering the whole 
ground indicated in the title. The second 
edition has been revised to the latest dates, 
and contains references to important works 
that have been published since the first edi- 
tion was issued. 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS: The Story of 
the English Bible. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union. Reprinted from the 
London Religious Tract Society. This isa 
little book with a big subject. . It has less 
than a hundred pages, but they are all pre- 
cious. In simple style, for very young 
readers, the author gives an account of the 
Bible, narrating facts about its writers, lan- 
guages, versions, translations, early editions, 
together with thoughts on its inspiration, 
preservation, circulation, influence in the 
world, etc., etc. Weshould think that be- 
side the value of this little book in the 
home, pastors might make its brief chap- 
ters the substance of two or three very 
effective addresses to the children and 
young people of their congregations. 


TIM'S LITTLE MOTHER, by 8. Punot, 
is an English story, well written and affect- 
ing in a way, but like so many stories on 
the same key, that we may be forgiven for 
being wearied with the variations. By itself, 
and for those who have never read anything 
just like it before, it would be a touching 
and useful little story. It is about two 
orphan children left alone in London to 
struggle upward; the child-mother caring 
for her baby-brother step by step until they 
both reach an honorable and happy station 
in life. The work, which is English written 
and printed, has the American imprint of 
Robert Carter & Bros., New York. 


PATMOS; or, ‘The Kingdom and the 
Patience.”” By the Rev. J. A. Smith, D.D., 
editor of The Standard, Chicago, author of 
‘The Spirit in the Word,” etc. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. The nine essays com- 
posing this book are very rich in practical 
and devotional thought. The thread of con- 
nection between them is the purpose to set 
forth Christ and his work, personally and 
relatively, in studies of his character and 
that of his disciples. And this by way of 
representing what general Christian charac- 
ter should be. It isa very refreshing book 
for Christian readers, and besides its didactic 
merits is an excellent model of style for 
writers on religious themes. 


EARTH'S MORNING; or, Thoughts on 
Genesis. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. Under this 
poetical title Dr. Bonar gives us another of 
his series of volumes on ‘ Bible Thoughts 
and Themes.”’ It is not a scientific view at 
all, but a delightful exposition of the Sacred 
text ; rhetorically beautiful that it may at- 
tract the reader, and exegetically rich that 
it may inform and iustruet him. One is 
surprised to find so much that seems to be 
new, brought out by way of suggestion, on 
so old a theme; but it is just like the gifted 
author to present us with these many-sided 
views of the truth. 


‘* Echoes from Zion” is Prof. William F. 
Sherwin’s new hymn and tune-book pre- 
pared specially for the uses of the prayer- 
meeting, camp-meeting, family devotions, 
and for all seasons of religious interest. It 
contains new and original, as well as old 
and dearly-loved hymns and tunes, com- 
posed and compiled by one of our ripest 
scholars in Christian song. The special 
standpoint of the collection is the direct ap- 
peal to the emotional, that so the hymns 
and tunes may be full of kindling power. 
In warm praise-meetings, and for revival 
times, such a book will find and fill a blessed 
mission. Horace Waters & Son, 481 Broad- 
way, New York, are the publishers. 


A Narrative of Messrs. Moody and Sanky's 
Labors in England, Scotland and Ireland 
has been issued on this side by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., of New York. in a hand- 
some pamphlet of 200 double-column pages. 
It is made up from the correspondence cf 
The British Evangelist and The Christian. 
The editor has exercised good judgment in 
condensing and collating his material so as 
to give a consecutive account of the develop- 
ment and progress of the work. A supple- 
mentary pamphlet containing the narrative 
is promised for April or May. 


Historic Hymns, prepared by the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts, is an admirable collection of some 
of the oldest and best-loved hymns in use in 
Christian circles. They are well adapted 
for praise-meetings, concerts, conventions, 
social gatherings, and for congregational 
uses. They are called “historic,” since 
nearly all of them have an interesting his- 





tory whieh is given in Mr. Craft's “‘ Trophies 
of Song,” just published by D. Lothrop & 
Co., of Boston. 

Work and Play is a beautifully illustrated 
magazine for boys and girls, published 
monthly by “‘ The Working Church Com- 
pany, in New York, at $1 a year. One 
novel feature is the script articles, which 
are reproduced in Jac simile of the author's 
handwriting. We are sure this little 
monthly will give pleasure in every home 
into which it goes. 

Young Convert-Oulture is a 16mo tract of 
64 pages, writtex by the Rev. Granville S. 
Abbott, and published in Philadelphia by 
the American Baptist Publication Society. It 
is a forcible, instructive little manual for 
pastors, parents and teachers, on a subject 
of the most pressing importance. 

The Ladies’ Repository for April is out. 
It is still the beautiful aud able Christian 
magazine that in years past has given it the 
reputation it bears. The steel plate illus- 
trations in each number are of the highest 
class. Messrs. Hitchcock & Walden, in Cin- 
cinnati, and Nelson & Phillips, in New York, 
publish it. 33.50 a year. 


Remember Deeds of Kindness is a song and 
chorus, set to the piano and organ, dedicated 
to David Sinton. Esq., the generous patron 
of the city of Cincinnati. F. W. Helmick, 
music publisher, issues it. Itis said to bea 
very popular piece. 


Halls American Journal of Health still 
keeps on its useful way, treating every 
month in its clear, common-sense way of 
the causes and remedies of ills that flesh is 
heir to, and containing many items of prac- 
tical information of general value. ‘Terms, 
$1.12 a year. New York: 40 Broadway. 

The London Quarterly Review. October, 
1874. New York: Leonard Scott Publishing 
Co. Contents: 1. The Jesuits; 2. Provin- 
cial Turkey ; 3. The Hope of English Ar- 
chitecture; 4. Modern Culture; 5. The 
Republic of Venice: its Rise, Decline and 
Fall; 6. Life of Bishop Patteson ; 7. East- 
Anglia: its Strikes and Lockouts; 8 Bur- 
rows’ Worthies of All-Souls; 9. Criminal 
Statistics; 10. The Ritual of the English 
Church. 


Vick’s Floral Guide is a beautiful reminder 
of the spring-time, and of the delights that 
the bursting-buds and flowers have in 
store for us. All who are fond of the cul- 
ture of flowers are interested in a monthly 
like this. Address James Vick, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

D. M. Ferry & Co.'s Seed Annual is a hand- 
some catalogue of over 200 pages, full of 
beautiful wood-cuts of flowers and plants 
and vegetables, with directions for their 
culture. Address D. M. Ferry & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Publisher’s Announcements. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 




















Single Copy, (one year), 82.00 
Pastors ‘¢ «6 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘ 1.50 
CLUB RATES; 
Ten Copjes, 66 17.50 
Twenty ‘ és 30.00 
Thirty ss +e 37.50 
Fifty se 66 50.00 











A READY FILE AND BINDER. 





We are pleased to announce, in response 
to the wants of many of our readers, that we 
have bought a quantity of patent binders 
for the special use of those who wish to 
preserve The Times from week to week. 

This file is the latest and best improve- 
ment out. It makes a strong, neat, durable 
and in every way desirable portfolio for our 
paper. 
for The Times, is embossed on the side. 


A gilt stamp, specially prepared 


We offer this binder at the following 
prices : , 
Paper boards, - - - $1.00 
Muslin boards, - - 138 

Extra Muslin boards, 
with crlf back and tips, 1.50 


These prices are much below the retail 
cost of similar binders. Orders sent by 
mail will be promptly filled. For the prices 
named above we will mai! postage free! 
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“A Slight Cold, Coughs.”~—Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a cough or 
‘SLIGHT COLD,” which would yield toa mild 
remedy, but if neglected, often attacks the lungs. 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” give sure and almost 
immediate relief. 


Special Notices. 


\\ pe DEBILITY! NERVOUS DEBILIT 














Debility.a depressed, irritable state of mind, 
a weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, no energy 
or animation, confused head, weak memory, 
the consequences of excesses, mental overwork. This 
nervous debility finds a sovereign cure in E. F. Kun- 
KEL’S BITTER WINE OF IRON. It tones thesystem, 
dispels the mental gloom and despondency., and reju- 
venates the entire system. Sold only in §1 bottles. 
Get the genuine. Take only E. F. KUNKEL’s, it has 
ayellow wrapper aroundjit. his photograph on outside. 
Sold by your druggist. E. F. KUNKEL, Proprietor, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


259 Tape Worm Removed Alive. 259 


Head and all complete in two hours. No fee till 
head passes, Seat. Pin and Stomach Worms removed 
by Dr. KUNKEL, 259 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. To have Tape Worm removed, patients must 
come on, but for all other worms, your druggist can 

rocure it. Ask for KUNKEL’S WORM sYRUP. 

124 


Tice, $i, and guaranteed. send for Circular. 











Advertising Department. 
THE NEW AND LARGE 


' . 
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a PART OF SYRIA 
MOAB = 


Profs. OSBORN and COLEMAN, 


Is now ready for delivery. This map con- 
tains the late-t true discoveries, and many of 
those suggested, to November last, and for 
fullness, accuracy and beauty is unequaled 
by any other map. Size about 10 ft. by 6 ft. 
PRICE, 815.00, 


with liberal discount to Sunday-Schools and 
clergymen. For full descripfion, address 


Lyman Coleman, D.D. 


Easton, Pa. 
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acted Cantata 
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— —— | 


—THE REPETITION— 


OF THE BEAUTIFUL CANTATA 


JESUS.2 FRIEND CHILDREN 


Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPE ORGANS, 


OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTiONS 
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Circulars free. U. 8, PIANO CO., 
$10 Broadway, N. Y. Please state 


$99 For First-class Pianos, sent on trial 
~ where you saw this notice. [ap18-52t 








— BLENDING LIGHTS — 


Or, The Relations of Naturni Science, Archxology 
and History to the Bible. 

In these days of multiplied attacks upon the 
Bible, and through it uvon supernatural religion, 
there isacall for multiplied replies. 1zmo. 376 pp. 
$2.00.—AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philad’a, 1308 Chestnut St.—H. N. THISSELL. 

17- 
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ONLY 45 Cents EACH 
[NrERNATIONAL [jEsson oNTHLY 


—B. F. JACOBS, Editor,— 
For the remaining three quarters of 1875, 


IN CLUBS OF TEN OR MORE TO ONE ADDRESS. 
75 Cents for Single Subscriptions, 


In Clubs of 10 or more, with 6 Scholars’ 
Papers for each copy, 75 cents. 


Sendgconce © Fy Hy REVELL, PObLSher 


91 Washington St.. Chicago. 13-2 








rc 0 ALL St NDAY-SCHOOLS, etc. 

Execursions.—Chester Heights affords 
accommodations and has advantages une- 
ualed by any other groves. On the line of 
Balt, Central R. R., 22 miles from Broad and 
Washington. Management strictly ( hristian 
—no Dancing, Drinking of Intoxicating 
Liquors, or Gambling allowed. Look no fur- 
ther—Run no risks—Select your dav at once—No 
charge foreithergrove. Bev. J B, McCullough, 

President, 1018 4rch Street. 12-6 








IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 
Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 

to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


= 


UST PUBLISHED by CASSELL, PETTER & 
GALPIN, 596 Broapway, N. Y., “ THE BIBLE 
Story,” a beautiful new book for the young, con- 
tains all the leading points of the Bible in the 
words of the authorized version, printed in clear 
type, handsomely illustrated by “ Dore,” and ele- 
panty bound. The most beautiful book of its 
ind. A@- Agents wanted everywhere to canvass 

this and other popular works from same house. 

ENNSYLVANIA AGENCY, 
10-13 247 So. Sixth St, Phila. 


17-7-26 











Was given at Bethany, Thursday Evening, 
to a large and delighted auditory. 
‘Unless we are much mistaken, 


This Cantata will take rank among the Best 
Productions of its Class. 


=e 


yA 
E have printed, in a neat pamphlet, 


the whole Cantata, Words and 
Music, and have it for sale at this 
Office—Price, 25 Cents per copy. 
Special Discounts will be made to Sunday- 
Schools and Societies desiring to give the 
It is adapted to the capacity of 
almost every Sunday-School in the country. 


piece. 











If you wish to add good Books to your Library 
(and certainly no others should ever find a place) 
ne to one who knows just what and what not to 
send. 

If inconvenient to call, send old catalogue to 
prevens duplicating,gnd, if our selection should 

ail to please, will exchange. 

Our stock comprises every possible uisite, 
such as Commentaries, Maps, Cards, Sin, ing ks, 
&c., &c., that you may need. Liberal discounts 
allowed, with immediate attention to all orders in 
or out of the city. Theological and other Books 


in great variety. 
x wv. DBD. WARD, 
10-13 150 Nassau St. (up-stairs), N. Y. 








Two Books for the Times. 


PREPARING TO TEACH. 
A NORMAL CLASS-BOOK. 


IT TREATS OF 


Bible Hvtdences.............00.... by JoHN HALL, D.D. 
The Tabernacie, by E. P. Humpueey, D.D. 
Manncrs and Customs,....by W. H. GEREN, D.D. 
Summary of Doctrine, ...by F. L. Patton, D.D. 
How to Teach the Bible,..by J. BENNET TYLER. 


It is designed to be a HAND-BOOK for Teach- 
ers, and for the especial use of TRAINING 
CLASSES. Large 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


Father Tompkins and his 
BIBLES. 


By Professor WILL1s J. BEECHER, 
of Auburn Seminary. 


Under the garb of a pleasing narrative, it dis- 
cusses questions of vital importance with regard 
to the Bible, and meets prevailing forms of doubt 
and skepticism as to the inspiration, credibility 
and authenticity of the Scriptures. Farmer Tomp- 
kins, with his “ Biblearium,” is a character that 

presses itself upon the reader vividly. 16mo. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 











Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superiniendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE NORMAL-CLASS: 


A NEW 


Sunday-School Magazine. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal-Class 
Teachers, &e. 


( Not to interfere with the S. 8. Journal.) 


For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics; 
the publication of Normal-Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-Class Text-Papers ; Descriptions of Sunday- 
Schools; Institute, Convention and Sunday- 
School Programmes; Sunday-School News; 
Notes from all parts of the World; Valuable 
papers on Teaching; Sunday-School History 
Administration, &c., &c. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 


“It is altogether a good-idea, well begun—a 
credit to the cause. It is not designed to super- 
sede the S. S. Journal, nor to interfere with any 
other Lesson Helps. Indeed we claim it at once 
as an adjunct and supplement of our own paper, 
for itshould be taken by all who take The Times.” 
—Sunday-School Times. 


48 Pages 12mo. $1.50 per year, postage paid, 


Address 
Nelson & Phillips, Publishers, 


17-5-tf 805 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


BEST FOR 
QUARTET CHOIRS. 


Thomas’s Sacred Quartets. 
Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets. 
Buck’s Motet Coltection. 
Bauambach’s New Collection, 
Back’s 2d Motet Collection. 
Charch and Home. 
Hayter’s Charch Music, 
Trinity Collection. 


Price of each book, in Boards, $2.50. In Cloth, $2.75. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


By WILLIAM H. CLARKE. Price $2.50, 


Mr. Wm. H. Clarke, a distinguished organist 
and composer, was e pecially fortunate in the 
compilation of this fine work, which sprang into 
popular favor immediately on its issue, has had 
remarkable success, and continues to be the lead- 
ing method. Contains, in addition to instructions, 
& capital collection of Reed Organ music. 














4&@> All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston, TIL Br’dway, N. Y. 


GOSPEL SONGS 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever issued 
for Revival and Sunday-School Work 8 








‘imen 
b 
Slate y mail on receipt of 30 cts. 60 per 
JOHN CHURCH € CO., Cincinnati, O. 
eo 
. ‘SB? ie 
Tae TROT E 
THAT 


IGOSPEL SONGS! 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book of 
a similar character ever before issued. The de- 
mand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in Lamy 8 every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati, O, 





jyll-ly 





Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 36 ots, 


Lee & Walker, °**rnitadcipnia. 


testracsion ™ PHONOGRAPHY 


Prof. S. M. Stiles, A.M., Stenographic Reporter, 
1020 Arch Street (2d Floor). 17-12tf 




















WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


. ® } 
Voice Culture. 
Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 

of Speech at 

1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chestnut Street, rr a 
17- 6 

















Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Banners $5 each. 
Banners for (nterior De- 
coration 83 each. 
Stenciling done to order. 


4” Send for Circular. -@a 
Tr. J. POTTER, 


ROOM 32 BIBLE HOUSE, 
7-10-45-7 New Yor«. 














BANISH CUMBERSOME SETTEES. 
Send for 
Descriptive Circular of the 








The Arrangement A ffording 
A Straight Seating for Lectures, 
A Curved Seating for Sunday-Schools. 


pa” EVERYTHING GAINED—MONEY SAVED.~@a 
The National School Furniture Co., 


17-5-13 Ai & 113 Wiiu14M Br., N. Y 











PRINTING PRESS—Jus Out. Prints 
$1 a form 5 es inches. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. W. C. EVANS, 50 N. 9th St., Phila. (10-13 








a) A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP, 

General Furnisaing Uadertakers, 
—i35 VINE SL REET.— 17-11-52 


JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Av. | Pornishing Undertaker 




















A. J. BAI Suaccessor to 
D. Stuagp. Undertaker, N, E 
cor. 19th and Filbert St« , Phila. {e6-52t 








WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal atvendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMEs afT pie 

17-10-59 


MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS. 
| NEW DESIGNS AT MODE 

RATE PRICES. 

|J. WATERHOUSE 

|” 1821 ARCH street. 

CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULI® 
AND BAILINGS. 




















MARBLE WORK ip 
general. my30-52t 











HE BALLOON GAS RRGULATO ¥ 


is automatic, sensitive, simple in | 
onstruction, durable, and instam ane- ‘]] 
ous if its action. It prevents all blow- 
» ing and waste, all undue pressure on 
the pipes, secures steadiness of lightand 


Saves from Twenty to Forty per ct. 
No gas consumer can afford to be without it. 








Agents wanted everywhere. 
3 ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
s National Savings Bank, 
3 Washington, D. C. 














LWAYS ask your shoemaker for the PATENT 
A PN hal BUTTON. They cannot come off. 
” 8-18 
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Advertising Department, 


WAIT FOR OUR NEw 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


AGH PRS TERR 


By Rev. Robt. Lowry and 
W. Howard Doane, 


The well-known anthors of Purge GoLp and 
ROYAL DIaADEM. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST’ 


—WILL BE 
Ready in April. 
It will contain 160 pages of new and va'uable 


Sunday-School Songs, by the authors, and other 
well known composers, 


““BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


will be sold at the old popular price, $30 per 
100 Copies, ia Board Covers. SEND 
YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE, Orders 
filled in turn as reeeived, 

One copy, in Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 
25 Cemts, when ready. Address, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, “xiv yon.” 


91 Washington St., Chicago. 





17-18tf 








1 We beg to draw the attention 
of those intending to replenish 
their Libraries to the NEW Sab- 
bath-School Books of our own pub- 
lication, which have been issued 
during the past two years. 

Send for our New Catalogue. 
“ We know of no publishing house in America 
that publishes so many GooD Sunday-School 
Books with so little that is sensational as that of 


Robert Carter & Brothers.”— Rev. Dr Egglestun in 
the ** National 8. 8. Teacher." 








0 

In addition to our own publica~ 
tions, we havea full assortment of 
the best Books of other Publishers 
and of the Religious Publication 
Societies, which we are prepared 
to furnish on reasonable terms, 


Carters’ Cheap &. 8. Library, No. 2. 
50 Volumes in a Wooden Case, net, $20 00 

Carters’ Cheap 8. 8. Library, No. 1. 
50 Volumes in a Wooden Case, net, 20 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


BethanyS.s. Hall 


A LECTURE 


—BY THE— 








Rev. Noah Hunt ae 


—OF BROOKLYN, ON— 


yancel ie { ratorio 


" “ith Selections of Musia from Handel's 
Works, by the 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


Will be given atthe Large and Beautiful Hall 
of “ BETHANY,” 
Twenty-second and Bainbridge Sts., on 


THURSDAY RVG, APRIL 15, 
TICKETS, 25 CENTS, 


To be had at the Music Stores and Church 
Book Depositories. 


VOICE OF GOD 


By Rev, ALFRED NEVIN, D.D. 


Anew and vainable Book of absorb- 
ing imterest, Itisa Complete Compen- 
dium of Sacred Mistery, Biography 
and Chronology. It contains all the 
Historic and Legendary Lore of the 
Bible, Biographical Accounts of ite 
Patriarchs. Prophets, Priests, Hings 
and Herees. Also the eceurrences of 
Four Hundred Years. from the last of 
the Prophets to the birth of Christ (not 
found in any other single volume). A 
royal octave of 800 pages, embellished 
with numerous handsome engravings. 

Liberal terms to Agents. 


Millers’ Bible and Publishing House, 


1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Philada, 























TRY THEM FOR A MONTH—SECOND QUARTER NOW READY. 





—ON THE— 


}lackbourd {)uttnes TERNATIONAL LSM 


—-FOR 187 5.-— 


‘Three feet long, two feet wide.) 
Suitable for all grades of classes, including the primary. 


PRE PARED BY REV. and MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 


A Blackboard Picture or Exercise for every Lesson in the year. 


Postpaid, $4 per year.—_PRICE—$1 per quarter.—35 Cis. per month. 


{DDRESS: F: B- REVELL, 


91 Washington Street, Chic ago. 








PALME R’s 


SONGS + LOVE 


“TRIED AND PROVED.” 


“in buying NONGS OF LOVE 


For the Sabbath-School, 
Has given the ut- 


SONGS OF LOVE mos tistaction 


in all instances. The author is one of our 
most popular composers, as well as one of 
our best, and we feel that we shall but do 
him and the public justice in recommending 
this, his best work, most heartily. 


By H. R. PALMER. 
Price, $3.60 per dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt 
of 30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


1875 JUST ISSUED. 1875 


CROWN OF LIFE 


For the Sunday-School Song Service, Praise and 
oe er Meetings. By W. A.Ogden. Contains 160 
pages and has the Easiest Melodies, Best Words, 

is. withal, the most complete Sunday School 
Seng Book published It hasa Concert Exer- 
cise (“Sacred Places of the Gospel,” ) both interest- 
ing and instructive,which any school can produce. 


SEND 30 CTS. FOR SPECIMEN COPY IN BOARDS. 
Specimen Wow Price, $3.60 Dozen. 
W. WHITNEY, Publisher, 


Toledo, Onio. 














13-3teow 











1875. : 


NTERNATIONAL EXPOSITO4 


SECOND QUARTER 
Now in Press, 

—BY E. J. NEWLIN, D. D.— 
Containing 13 Sunday-School Lessons of Interna- 
tional Series, commencing April 4th—Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth and 1 Samuel— 
Presented in the form of QUESTION and ANSWER, 
with References. 

ANSWERS TO EVERY QUESTION 
that is not answered in the Bible. 











—FOR THE USE OF— 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


And any who may be interes'ed in the study 
of this portion of the Word of God, but 
whose time and means for extended 
investigations are limited—will 
FIND in this BOOK JUST WHAT THEY NEED. 


Single Copy 25 cents. Liberal discount to Sunday- 
Schoois. 


U. D. WARD, Publisher, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
FP. 8.—Orders for First Quarter supplied. 12-2 


GOOD CHANCE{ ex: 


Wilkie Collins’ ary f 
the Lady,” price in book form, $1.50. 

aa E. Braddon’s charming romance, “ Host- 

to Fortune,” price in book form $1.25. 

oProth the above sent postpaid for 25 cents, in 
THE AMERICAN MIRROR—a weekly paper for the 
millions who love ing. Address, THE 
AMERICAN MIRROR, P. O. Box 453i (29 Rose Street), 
New York City. Say where you saw this adver- 
tisement. 17-12-52 











CONSTANT EMPLOY MEN! | At Home, Ye 


$30 a week warranted. No capital required. Par- 
ticulars and valuable sample sent free. Address, 
with 6c. return “ap. 

10-13 O88, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 











OLD ROOFS 


Easily made water-tight with Glines’ Slate Paint, 
which saves re-shingling, contains no tar, is ex- 
tremely cheap, practically fire-proof, very orna- 
mental, and endorsed by Public Institutions, Corpo- 
rations and leading men in al sections. Send Jor 
k Circular of Home references and full particu- 
ion to Box me ¥ Y. Roofs made water-tight, 
or no ay . SLATE ROoFING Co., 49 South 
Front St. hile. 17-9-4eow 


CPENNROOTANG CD 
SENN ANU UN ANN ON 
To the first purchaser in each town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY’, 
107 South Second Street, view * ra 























UNKLE’S MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
contains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
grease; does not crisp the hair or poison the 
brain; restores gray, mixed, red, light or faded 
hair to a beautiful soft, glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three applications. Each bottie war- 
ranted or money refunded. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bottle. Applied free of 
charge at the Depot and Office. 916 VINE STREET. 
Try it. Mar State where you saw this card, 17-8-52 











COR Coughs, Colds, Incipient Con- 
sumpiion, General Debility, 
Use Trindo’s 
Cod Liver i] and Lacto- Phosphate of Lime, 
endorsed by the leading physicians and 
hospitals of Philadelphia. ore nutritious 
~ and palatable than the pure oil alone. 
CHAS. ELLIS. SON & CO. 
1000 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
12-13 or tf 








HOOPING COUGH, ASTHMA, 

CROU P, and Rackin ‘Gonnks cured by 
Delavan’s Whooping: Remedy. 
Sold at 6th and W Sts., Phila” ap18-52t 














A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, wa war- 

re uted — to any made; solid gold fill- 

ings. $3; silver fillings, $1. New York i: Dental Rooms, 

Established 1851. Dr. MEADER,1262 6th Avenue. 
17-7-22x1l5eow 











Sts DR. TAYLOR’S 


Celebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without eae 
to the enamel, WARBANTED 


' w 
General Depot: *°°* alt Street 
ARF SOLD BY ALL ae ae ee — 
- ro. 











Always Fresh ana Reltable.—DREER: S GAR- 

DEN CALENDAR, 1875, coutains descriptive and 

a lists ot Vegetable, Flower and Grass Seeds, 

lants, Bulbs, Novelties and every —_ RE- 
QUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. ailed free. 

Aadress HENRY A. DE Philadel hia, Pa. 
17-10-8-—36-6—18-6-12— 











G. P. N. SADLER, c. E. B, URCH. 


SADLER & URCH, 


Architects, Surveyors and Draughismen, 
725 Sansom Street (Room 3), Phila. 

References.—Jas. R. Cummins, 728 Sansom St. ; 
Tatlow Jackson, 520 Walnut St.; Francis Light- 
foot, 20 North Seventh St.; W. Canby, N. W. Cor. 
4th and Walnut; Ed N. Black, Hog Island, 
Del. Co.; A. lL. Wom orf, C. & M. E., Pottsville, 

‘a. oc3-eow 13t 














<<. RTISTIC TYPOGRAPHICAL EMPORIUM, 
ty + CHESTNUT 610 STREET. ' <a 





BE SURE AND CALL 
AT THE 


GREAT BOSTON 99 CENT STORE, 
227 North Eighth Street. 
Their list surpasses anything ever befrre offered 
in the city, aud includes a —_ variety of useful 


and ornamental goods. orth EIGHTH St., 
between Race and Vine. 17-8-13 


1825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Cons and Tin 
mounted with the best 

ings, for | may 









‘actories, lousee, Fire Alarms. 

Tower Clocks, Guineas aie . Fully 

Warrante 1. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Ciaciunald 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
BEL! FOUNDERS, 


TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a Layy tcf uality of oe. 
CHURCH and CHAPE ELLS a special 
a@- Illustrated ye teed sent free. 17-1 


if AIL 
{i sdeloine GRread 
Goal and dron Go. 


PRICE 5 SOAL, 
MARCH, 1875. 


(Per Ton of 2240 ibs.) 
In Yard. Delivered 


Broken, - - $5.50 - $6.25 


Egg, Stove, and 
Kaa Stoves, | 85:80 = $6.55 


Chestnut, - - $4.75 - $5.50 
Pea, © bad - $3.40 - $4.15 
EST QUALITY, 
wabibihinte SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of the Com- 
nw s Offices in the city. Terms CASH, se 


pecial agreement. 

E er made by selling TEAS at IMPOR- 
MON Rs’ PRICES, or 7 up clubs in 
towns and ‘aaa for the ol ea Company 
in America. Greatest inducement. Send for cir- 
cular. CANTON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St y tg 















































NEA “AGENTS “WANTED ‘EVERYWHERE. —The 
choicest in the world—Importers’ prices— 
largest Company in America—staple article— 
pleases every body—trade increasing—best induce- 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
Rog'y Hania, 43 Vesey St, N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 
17-6-1 





wi 


REMIUM ‘CHESTER WHITE PIGS. —$15 each, 
$28 a pair. Chester County MAMMOTH Corn: 
and Imported BeLaian Oats. 4 tbs by mail, $1, 
peck, $2: heme $3; bushel. %. Circulars and 
Sample Pack s of Seeds Free for 2 stamps. Ad- 
dress N, Boy ER, Parkesburg, Chester Co , Pa. 
10-8 














+E B 
sen? . stamP bale cat aLock paws cas 
ror Oo pat ® ee gpe GREX 
iLL od Roles 


xs, 925 
wT 19 Biogen LEE 
$5.00. yst & 
sett, , a ot 


Good on 
prices BU ‘$1000: Agente ME 00» 








Wr as? CARPET CLEANING 





AND SCOURING COMPANY. 
Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
CARPETS Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 





JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. New York. 
17-10-52 
All Sunday-Schoo! Workers, 
ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


All the Readers of the Times 


asi Should Patronize the Popular 
Dining and Ice Cream Rooms of 
G. BYRON MORSE, 
912 Arch Street, Philad’a. 17-6-52 




















